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Deterrence and power 


GLENN H. SNYDER 
Princeton University 


Anyone who comes to the study of mili- 
tary affairs from the field of international 
relations is likely to be struck by the dis- 
continuity between the prevailing theoretical 
concepts in the two fields. One notes, for 
example, that, although a good deal of theo- 
retical effort has been devoted to the idea of 
deterrence in the context of the problem of 
national security, it is still not clear where 
this notion stands in relation to the older con- 
cept of power, which also has been subjected 
to considerable analysis. One also wonders 
how the ancient idea of “balance of power” 
should be modified to take account of the 
idea of nuclear “parity” or “balance of ter- 
ror.”"! The literature on national security 
abounds with such concepts as “active” and 
“passive” deterrence and defense, “counter- 
force” and “retaliatory” strategies, and alli- 
ance “burden-sharing,” all of which have yet 
to be integrated into international relations 
theory. While this paper is chiefly concerned 
with probing into the nature and meaning of 
deterrence, I hope in passing to show the 
connection between this concept and the 
more general idea of power. 

Conceived broadly, deterrence appears to 
be a species of “political power.” Defining 
political power generally as the capacity to 
induce others to do things or not to do things 


1 A remarkable pioneering effort to assess the 
impact of the new weapons on the classic balance 
of power was Arthur Lee Burns’s article, “From 
Balance to Deterrence” (2). 


which they would not otherwise do or refrain 
from doing, deterrence is simply its negative 
aspect. It is the power to dissuade another 
party from doing something which one be- 
lieves to be against one’s own interests, 
achieved by the threat of applying some 
sanction. 

Deterrence does not have to depend on a 
threat and capacity to impose punishment. 
It may also be achieved by having the 
capability to deny the other party any gains 
from the move which is to be deterred. Thus 
we may speak of “deterrence by denial” as 
well as “deterrence by punishment.” In mili- 
tary affairs deterrence by denial is accom- 
plished by having military forces which can 
block the enemy's military forces from mak- 
ing territorial gains. Deterrence by punish- 
ment grants him the gain but deters by posing 
the prospect of war costs greater than the 
value of the gain. 

Deterrence (like political power) does not 
have to depend on military force. We might 
speak of deterrence by the threat of trade 
restrictions, for example. When non-military 
means are used, deterrence may be accom- 
plished by the promise of rewards as well as 
by the threat of deprivation. Thus the promise 
of economic aid might “deter” a country from 
military action (or any action) contrary to 
one’s own interests. Or we might speak of 
the “deterrence” of allies and neutrals as well 
as potential enemies, as Italy, for example, 
was “deterred” from fighting on the side of 
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the Dual Alliance in World War I by the 
promise of substantial territorial gains. Both 
deterrent capability and political power stem 
from the control which one has over another 
party’s total value “inventory,” whether the 
control takes the form of a capacity to in- 
crease or to decrease this inventory. 

Robert A. Dahl (3) has written that pow- 
er consists of four basic components: base, 
means, amount, and scope. The power base 
is the material or attribute which provides 
the capacity to affect the value positions of 
others, for example, military force, economic 
assets, etc. The means is the method by which 
the power base is brought to bear, for ex- 
ample, by threat, ultimatum, or force demon- 
stration. The amount of power is the degree 
of influence over potential actions. The scope 
is the range of potential actions by the other 
party which can be influenced by the threat 
or promise of applying the base. Degree of 
influence is expressed most precisely as a 
probability figure indicating the chances that 
the other party will do (or refrain from doing, 
as the case may be) the things which the 
power-wielder specifies in his threat or prom- 
ise. 

These categories can also be applied to 
the phenomenon of deterrence. Considering, 
for example, deterrence by “massive retalia- 
tion,” the base is the capacity to inflict deva- 
stating punishment, the means is the threat of 
retaliation, the scope refers to the various 
forms of aggression the probability of which 
may be reduced by the threat, and the 
amount is the reduction in probability of each 
of these moves which results from the threat. 

I would add two further components to 
the four suggested by Dahl: the object values 
and the credibility of a threat or promise. 
Object values are the values of the other 
party, which are subject to being decreased 
or increased by the actual carrying-out of 
the threat or promise. Object values are 
theoretically distinct from both power base 
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and scope values. The scope of the power- 
wielder’s power follows from the threat of 
deprivation of, or the promise of additions 
to, the other party’s object values by applica- 
tion of a power base. Thus deterrence of an 
aggressive act (scope) may be effected by 
the threat of applying nuclear punishment 
(power base) to the aggressor’s cities and 
population (object values). 

The juxtaposition of deterrence and power 
helps one to recognize the importance of a 
sixth component, credibility, defined as the 
perception by the threatened party of the 
degree of probability that the power-wielder 
will actually carry out the threat if its terms 
are not complied with or will keep a prom- 
ise if its conditions are met. The idea of 
credibility, so prominent in the literature on 
deterrence, really has application to all forms 
of political power. In domestic politics the 
person or group against whom a threat is di- 
rected may harbor doubts about whether the 
threatener “really means” it, and these 
doubts will affect the amount of power ac- 
tually available to the threatener. A President 
may threaten to withhold patronage from a 
particular senator, for example, but, if the 
senator has some power of retaliation (e.g., 
by failing to support other aspects of the 
President's program) or if the withholding 
of patronage might adversely affect the Pres- 
ident’s political support in the senator's state, 
the President’s threat may not be very cred- 
ible to the senator, and his voting on the im- 
mediate issue may not be affected. 

In short, the concept of power must take 
some account not only of the power-wielder’s 
control over the value inventory of the 
recipient of the threat but also of the latter’s 
capacity to affect the values of the power- 
wielder and, generally, of all the possible ad- 
verse consequences to the power-wielder 
from carrying out his threat. Political power, 
like deterrence, is a two-way street; A’s power 
over B depends on B’s power over A. A has 
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DETERRENCE AND POWER 


little or no power over B, even if A possesses 
a “base” for inflicting deprivations on B, if B 
can inflict punishments of similar weight 
against A and can be expected to do so in 
retaliation with a high degree of credibility. 
Of course, if the credibility of B’s retaliation 
is low, A may still have an edge in the “bal- 
ance of power” vis-a-vis B, but the amount of 
his political power over B (defined as the 
probability that B will behave in the manner 
desired by A) must be discounted, in some 
sense, by the loss of credibility occasioned by 
B’s recognition of A’s recognition that B might 
retaliate and also by the size of the value loss 
which both know B can inflict in retaliation. 

All that I have been saying is that the 
source of political power resides in two dis- 
tinct elements: capabilities (or the capacity 
to affect object values by application of a 
power base) and the opponent’s perception 
of the intent to use these capabilities if one’s 
demands are not met (4). In the field of in- 
ternational relations, both in scholarly analy- 
sis and in actual practice, the intentions fac- 
tor has often been given less attention than 
it deserved. What was always unreal, for ex- 
ample, about the argument for building up 
“situations of strength” in Europe to make 
the Russians more amenable to negotiations 
was that it seemed to be assumed by its pro- 
ponents that “strength” by itself was sufficient 
to extract concessions from the enemy. It was 
overlooked that the strength would have to 
be accompanied by a willingness to use it, 
and, when one stopped to think about it, it 
seemed doubtful that the West was, or would 
be, so willing. Similarly, the United States 
was never able to extract much political pow- 
er from the atomic bomb during the heyday 
of its monopoly because it was clear to all 
that there was no intent to use it except in 
response to the most serious aggression. 

The advent of “nuclear parity,” defined as 
a situation in which the recipient of an all- 
out nuclear strike would have the means to 
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deliver completely unacceptable retaliation, 
has vastly increased the importance of the 
intentions factor in international power rela- 
tions. In earlier ages the important calculation 
for the incipient aggressor concerned the bal- 
ance of capabilities between himself and his 
opponent. Would he, or would he not, be able 
to win? It was rather certain that the de- 
fender, and, with somewhat less certainty, 
his allies, would respond with whatever force 
might be available. But now that the destruc- 
tive power of military force has far outrun 
almost all conceivable interests or political 
goals, the response, and the severity of the 
response if it comes, is far less certain. What 
is certain for both sides is that the other has 
the capability, if he cares to use it, to exact 
costs which render insignificant any potential 
territorial changes. The critical calculation 
now concerns the balance of intentions. Each 
side must ask: What portion of his available 
destructive power will my opponent use in 
response to this or that move of mine? How 
willing is he to take steps which may increase 
the danger of unacceptable destruction for 
both of us? How does his willingness to run 
risks compare with mine? Is the opponent 
likely to act irrationally? How does he think 
we compare in “nerve,” in “will power,” in 
propensities to irrationality? 

I have spoken of “political power” to pre- 
serve a useful distinction between the power 
to persuade which results from the threat 
or promise to cause deprivations or additions 
to object values and the physical power to 
affect object values. To avoid overburdening 
the word “power,” it seems useful to label 
as “capability” the direct results to be ex- 
pected from actual use of a power base, that 
is, the implementation of a threat or promise. 
Thus in international affairs we distinguish 
between “military capability” in war and the 
“political power” in advance of war which 
flows from the possession of, or threat to use, 
military force. But to think of deterrence (or 
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political power) as something which operates 
only in advance of war is not entirely valid. 
It would be only if war were an absolutely 
unrestricted donnybrook, continued until one 
side is physically unable to continue. If war 
is like this, it is obvious that deterrence stops 
once the war starts. But, in the past at least, 
wars usually have not been like this. Typi- 
cally, their outcome has been determined by 
a combination of political power and mili- 
tary capability. In other words, one side ac- 
cepts defeat as the result of a combination 
of “raw” physical coercion, and the expecta- 
tion or realization that continued fighting 
can only generate additional costs without 
hope of compensating gains, this expectation 
being largely the consequence of previous 
application of raw force by the dominant side. 
Thus deterrence operates in war as well as 
before war. This can be seen most clearly 
in proposals for a strategy of limited strategic 
retaliation, which would have as its primary 
purpose convincing the enemy that con- 
tinuing the war would be unprofitable for 
him because it would cause further nuclear 
strikes against his homeland. The initial 
strikes are in effect threats of further strikes 
to come, designed to “deter” the enemy from 
further fighting. One should also note that, 
in limited warfare in the nuclear context, the 
nuclear weapons held in reserve by either 
side constitute a deterrent against the other 
side’s expanding the intensity and destruc- 
tiveness of its war effort. 

But to identify deterrence with negative 
political power is still too narrow a definition 
of deterrence. Deterrence is a function of the 
total cost-gain expectations of the party to 
be deterred, and these may be affected by 
factors other than the apparent capabilities 
and intentions of the deterrer. For example, 
the incipient aggressor may be inhibited by 
his own conscience or, more likely, by a pros- 
pect of losing moral standing, and hence 
political standing, with uncommitted coun- 
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tries. Or, in the specific case of the Soviet 
Union, he may fear that war will encourage 
unrest in, and possibly dissolution of, his 
satellite empire and perhaps disaffection 
among his own population. He may anticipate 
that his aggression would bring about a 
tighter welding of the Western alliance or 
stimulate a degree of mobilization in the West 
which would either reduce his own security 
or greatly increase his own cost of maintain- 
ing his position in the arms race. It is also 
worth noting that the benchmark or starting 
point for the aggressor’s calculation of costs 
and gains from military action is not his 
existing value inventory but the extent to 
which he expects that inventory to be 
changed if he refrains from initiating military 
action. Hence the common observation that 
the Russians are unlikely to undertake overt 
military aggression because their chances are 
so good for making gains by “indirect” peace- 
ful means. Conceivably, the Soviets might 
attack the United States, even though they 
foresaw greater costs than gains, if the alter- 
native of not attacking seemed to carry with- 
in it a strong possibility that the United States 
would strike them first, in which case their 
own costs would be enormously higher. In 
a very abstract nutshell, the potential aggres- 
sor presumably is deterred from a military 
move not simply when his expected cost ex- 
ceeds his expected gain but when the net 
gain is less or the net cost is more than he 
expects when he refrains from the move. But 
this formulation must be qualified by the 
simple fact of inertia: deliberately to shift 
from a condition of peace to a condition of 
war is an extremely momentous decision, in- 
volving incalculable consequences, and a gov- 
ernment is not likely to do so unless it foresees 
a very large advantage in making this move. 
The great importance of uncertainty in this 
context will be discussed below. 

These rather discursive observations have 
been by way of establishing some connection 
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between deterrence and power. Deterrence, 
it seems, is a form of power relation—the 
power to dissuade—but it is also broader than 
power in that it can result in part from fac- 
tors which are not part of the deterrer’s 
power base. The theoretical utility of the 
term is enhanced, however, if deterrence is 
defined more narrowly as the discouragement 
of military aggression by the threat (implicit 
or explicit) of applying military force in re- 
sponse to the aggression. This will be the 
meaning of the term in the remainder of this 
paper. I shall turn now to a somewhat more 
rigorous analysis of the idea of deterrence. 


The Logic of Deterrence 


Deterrence, like all political phenomena, 
is not likely to operate according to strict 
logic. However, it does have a logical core 
which is useful as a basis for analysis. 

The object of military deterrence is to 
reduce the probability of enemy military 
moves inimical to one’s self. If we postulate 
two states, an “aggressor” (meaning potential 
aggressor) and a “deterrer,” the probability 
of any particular attack by the aggressor is 
the resultant of four factors which exist in 
his “mind.” All four taken together might be 
termed the aggressor’s “risk calculus.” They 
are (1) his valuation of an objective; (2) 
the cost which he expects to suffer in an at- 
tack on the objective, as the result of various 
possible responses by the deterrer; (3) the 
probability of various responses, including 
“no response”; and (4) the probability of 
winning the objective with each possible 
response. These are the basic factors the 
aggressor must weigh in determining, on bal- 
ance, whether a venture is likely to result in 
a net gain or a net cost. 

The third factor in the enemy’s calculus 
represents the “credibility” of various pos- 
sible responses by the deterrer. But credibil- 
ity is only one factor; it should not be equated 
with the deterrent effectiveness of a possible 
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or threatened response, which is a function 
of all four factors, that is, the net cost or gain 
which a response promises, discounted by the 
probability (credibility) of its being applied. 
An available response which is very low in 
credibility might be sufficient to deter if it 
poses a very severe sanction (i.e., “massive 
retaliation”) or if the enemy's prospective 
territorial gain carries relatively little value 
for him. Or a threatened response that carries 
a rather high credibility but poses only 
moderate costs for the aggressor (e.g., a con- 
ventional response) may not deter if the 
aggressor places a high value on his objective 
and anticipates a good chance of successful 
conquest. 

The “credibility” factor deserves special 
attention, however, because it is in terms of 
this factor that the “risk calculus” of the 
aggressor “interlocks” with that of the de- 
terrer. The deterrer’s risk calculus is similar 
to that of the aggressor. If the deterrer is ra- 
tional, his response to aggression will be de- 
termined (within the limits, of course, of the 
military forces he disposes) largely by four 
factors: (1) his valuation of the territorial 
objective and of the other intangible gains 
(e.g., moral satisfaction) which he associates 
with a given response; (2) the estimated 
costs of fighting; (3) the probability of suc- 
cessfully holding the territorial objective; 
and (4) the change in the probability of 
future enemy attacks on other objectives 
which would follow from various responses. 
Variations on, and marginal additions to, 
these factors may be imagined, but these four 
are the essential ones. The deterrer will select 
the response which minimizes his expectation 
of cost or maximizes his expectation of gain. 

The aggressor, of course, is not omniscient 
with respect to the deterrer’s estimates of 
cost and gain. Even the deterrer will be un- 
able to predict in advance of the attack how 
he will visualize his cost-gain prospects once 
the aggression is under way. (Witness the 
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United States response to the North Korean 
attack in 1950, which was motivated by val- 
ues which apparently did not become clear 
to the decision-makers until the actual crisis 
was upon them.) Nor can the aggressor be 
sure the deterrer will act rationally accord- 
ing to his own cost-gain predictions. Because 
of these uncertainties the aggressor’s esti- 
mate of credibility cannot be absolute. More 
than one response will be possible, and the 
best the aggressor can do is attempt to guess 
how the deterrer will visualize his gains and 
losses consequent upon each response and 
from this guess arrive at a judgment about 
the likelihood or probability of each possible 
response. 

The deterrer, in his turn, evaluates the 
effectiveness of his deterrent posture by at- 
tempting to guess the values of the four fac- 
tors in the aggressor’s risk calculus. In esti- 
mating the credibility factor, he attempts to 
guess how the aggressor is estimating the 
factors in his (the deterrer’s) calculus. He 
arrives at some judgment as to whether the 
aggressor is likely to expect a net cost or 
net gain from the aggressive move, and, based 
on this judgment and his degree of confidence 
in it, he determines the probability of aggres- 
sion. Happily, the spiral of “guesses about 
the other’s guesses” seems to stop here. In 
other words, the aggressor’s decision whether 
or not to attack is not in turn affected by his 
image of the deterrer’s estimate of the like- 
lihood of attack. He knows that, once the 
attack is launched, the deterrer will select 
the response which promises him the least 
cost or greatest gain—at that point the de- 
terrer’s previous calculations about “deter- 
rence” of that attack become irrelevant. 

It is possible to express these relation- 
ships mathematically. The figures which fol- 
low are based on the assumptions that both 
sides are able to translate all relevant values 
into a “common denominator” utility, that 
they can and do estimate probabilities for 
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each other’s moves, and that they act accord- 
ing to the principle of “mathematical expecta- 
tion.”? The latter states that the “expected 
value” of any decision or act is the sum of 
the expected values for all possible outcomes, 
the expected value for each outcome being 
determined by multiplying its value to the 
decision-making unit times the probability 
that it will occur. To act “rationally,” accord- 
ing to this criterion, means simply to choose 
from among the available courses of action, 
the one which promises to maximize ex- 
pected value (or minimize expected cost) 
over the long run. There are reasons—apart 
from the practical difficulty of assigning 
numerical values to the elements involved— 
why the mathematical expectation criterion 
is not entirely suitable as a guide to rationality 
in deterrence and national security policy. 
However, it is useful as a first approximation; 
the necessary qualifications—having to do 
largely with the problem of uncertainty and 
the disutility of risking large losses—will be 
made presently. 

Imagine a world of four states: A, B, C, and 
D. By a happy alphabetical coincidence, we 


2 The numerical illustrations are intended sim- 
ply to set out as starkly as possible the essential 
logic of deterrence; there is no intent to light 
a torch for the “quantifiability” of the factors 
involved, which are, of course, highly intangible, 
unpredictable, unmeasurable, and incommensu- 
rable except in an intuitive way. It is worth keep- 
ing in mind, however, that decision-makers do 
have to predict, to measure, and, in some sense, 
to make incommensurable factors commensurate 
if they are to reach wise decisions. Although, in 
practice, the factors cannot be given precise num- 
bers, it is legitimate, for theoretical purposes, 
to pretend that they can be in order to clarify 
the logic or method by which they should be 
weighed and compared. The logic is just as ap- 
plicable to imprecise quantities as to precise 
ones; to express it in mathematical terms can 
provide a useful check on intuitive “judgment” 
and may bring to light factors and relationships 
which judgment would miss. 
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can say that A is the “aggressor” and D the 
“deterrer.” (Those who prefer not to think 
in abstractions may think of A as the Soviet 
Union, B as western Europe, C as “non-Com- 
munist Asia,” and D as the United States.) 
Both A and D are thermonuclear powers. 
They are in a condition of “nuclear stale- 
mate,” that is, neither, by striking first at the 
other, can prevent the other from striking 
back with an effect outweighing any possible 
gains. We assume, therefore, that surprise 
attack on D is not a rational move for A, since 
D is practically certain to retaliate. In the first 
illustration (Figs. 1 and 2), which we might 
call the “massive retaliation” model, A has 
substantial conventional ground forces, but 
D has none. Both B and C are the objects of 
contention between A and D, and they are 




















A’S CALCULUS 
Attack Not Attack 
A 
D 
Retaliate .10 fe ae 
Not Retaliate .90 + 20 0 
Expected values + 8 0 


Fic. 1 


allied to D. Neither B nor C has nuclear or 
conventional forces. We assume that both A 
and D are rational but that they are not cer- 
tain of each other’s rationality. 

To simplify, we postulate that A has only 
two possible moves: to attack B with full 
conventional strength or not to attack at all. 
Similarly, D has only two available responses: 
to “massively retaliate” or to do nothing, 
that is, to acquiesce in the loss of its ally. The 
cost of all-out war for both sides is 100, and 
the value of B to both A and D is 20. We 
assume, for simplicity, that an all-out response 
will preserve the independence of B. 

Figure 1 represents A’s cost-gain estimates 
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(“payoffs”) and the probabilities he asso- 
ciates with each of D’s possible responses to 
an attack. Figure 2 represents D’s payoffs 
and his estimate of the probability of attack. 
For convenience, we have made their valua- 
tions of gains and losses symmetrical. 

A estimates the probability of retaliation 
by D by attempting to guess D’s payoffs. This 
probability, in theory, is determined by the 
size and direction of the “gap” between D’s 
two payoffs, as estimated by A.° If A esti- 
mates D’s payoffs to be roughly equal, logi- 








D’S CALCULUS 
Attack Not Attack 
A 
D .60 .40 
Retaliate —100 _ 
Not Retaliate — 20 0 














Fic. 2 


cally he assigns a probability of about .5 to 
“retaliation.” In the example, A suspects (cor- 
rectly) that the gap is large and that retalia- 
tion is irrational for D. But he is not sure, 
because he is not privy to D’s estimate of the 
consequences of war and of D’s valuation of 
those consequences and of D’s valuation of 
the continued independence of B. Moreover, 
he is not sure that D will act rationally. 
Therefore, he believes that the chances of 
retaliation are small but not zero—in the 
figure, one chance out of ten. This risk is not 
sufficient to deter him because his expected 
value from attacking is greater than the ex- 
pected value from not attacking. A calculates 
the expected value for attack as follows: 


.10(—100) +.90(20) =8. 





3 Strictly speaking, not only the absolute size 
of the gap but also the ratio between the size of 
the gap and the size of the payoffs would have 
to be considered. 
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If D were able to divine A’s calculations, 
he would expect an attack with certainty. 
But on the best evidence available to him 
about A’s payoffs and probability estimates 
(the latter depending on how he thinks A 
visualizes his own payoffs), the most he can 
say is that A’s “expected value” is probably 
positive and small. This leads him to consider 
an attack more likely than not, but not much 
more. Therefore, he assigns a probability of 
.60 to the attack. This is D’s measure of the 
“effectiveness” of his deterrent posture. 

It is useful to note that the probability of 
retaliation at which A will be indifferent be- 




















A’S CALCULUS 
Attack Not Attack 
A 
D 
Retaliate .10 —200 —_ 
Not Retaliate .90 + 20 0 
—- 2 
Fic. 3 


tween attacking or not (at which his expected 
value for “attack” is zero) is approximately 
.17. From D’s point of view, this is the “re- 
quired credibility” of his threat, that is, the 
credibility necessary just to make it an effec- 
tive deterrent.* Required credibility depends 
on A’s payoffs; credibility depends on A’s 
image of D’s payoffs. Obviously, D wishes at 
all times to keep “credibility” higher than 
“required credibility.” If it is lower, as in 


4 Since the probabilities must sum to 1.00, the 
probability of “no retaliation” is .83 when the 
probability of retaliation is .17. 


51 am indebted to Daniel Ellsberg for show- 
ing me that, when a deterrent threat is expressed 
in a 2 X 2 matrix, a “critical risk” for the po- 
tential aggressor can be calculated. The aggres- 
sor’s critical risk is identical with the deterrer’s 
“required credibility.” 
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Figure 1, his opponent is likely not to be de- 
terred. He can attempt to bring credibility 
over the required threshold either by lower- 
ing the threshold, which involves changing 
A’s payoffs, or by increasing credibility, 
which requires shifting his own payoffs or, 
more accurately, changing A’s image of them. 
He can also try to increase A’s doubts about 
his (D’s) capacity to act rationally. 

Let us consider first how D may affect A’s 
payoffs and thus influence required credibil- 
ity. Obviously, he can increase his nuclear 
striking power and thus increase the costs 
which he can inflict on A in retaliation. If 
his capabilities are already at the level where 
they can completely destroy A’s society and 
productive economy, such a move would 
have little effect on A’s calculations. But let 
us assume that they are not. Then an increase 
might conceivably raise A’s all-out war costs 
to 200, as shown in Figure 3. 

This change (assuming that A’s capabili- 
ties do not change) makes D’s nuclear deter- 
rent effective by reducing required credibility 
to .09. Or, to put it another way, it makes 
A’s expected value negative. Of course, if A 
matches D’s increase, the actual credibility of 
D’s threat of retaliation may also decline. But 
there is no inherent reason why, with similar 
increases in armament on both sides, these 
effects should exactly offset each other. They 
are more likely to do so if both parties are 
symmetrical in their estimates of the conse- 
quences of all-out war or, more exactly, if 
the aggressor believes such symmetry exists. 
But if A thinks D is less concerned than him- 
self about increases in potential damage in 
all-out war—if the “marginal cost” of such 
damage is less for D than for A, perhaps be- 
cause D has a much better civil defense pro- 
gram—a rise in the nuclear striking power on 
both sides would be likely, on balance, to 
increase D’s deterrent power. Required cred- 
ibility, in other words, would fall more than 
credibility. Such a relationship is illustrated 
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in Figure 4. The intersection of the lines rep- 
resents the point at which D’s deterrent pow- 
er just begins to be effective; reciprocal in- 
creases in striking power beyond this point 
will increase D’s deterrent effectiveness, since 
credibility exceeds the credibility require- 
ment by a greater and greater margin. Of 
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Suppose, as an alternative, that D were 
to build up a sizable army—though not strong 
enough to defeat A’s ground forces—and de- 
ploy it on B’s boundary with A. Also suppose 
that both D’s and A’s ground forces have 
tactical atomic weapons. The situation would 
then change, as shown in Figures 5 and 6. 

This change in D’s capabilities forces A to 
































CREDIBILITY consider three possible initial responses: mas- 
MR sie aia: yo sive retaliation, tactical nuclear warfare, and 
PROBABILITY * a conventional surface response. “No re- 
RETALIATION 1 Nat sponse” is ruled out because D’s ground 
\ forces are practically certain to fight if they 
7 are attacked. A expects net costs of 20 in the 
a Se event of a tactical nuclear response, which 
Fic. 4 he calculates by considering two possible out- 
A’S CALCULUS D’S CALCULUS 
Attack _ Not Attack Attack Not Attack 
A 
D 

Massive retaliation .05 —100 - —100 — 

Tactical nuclear retaliation .30 — 20 — — 50 _ 

Conventional response .65 + 12 _ — % — 

Expected value —3.2 
Fic. 5 Fic. 6 


course, if the position of the lines is reversed, 
D will reduce his deterrent influence by an 
increase in capability which A matches. 

If the forces D adds are suitable for “coun- 
terforce” action (e.g., very accurate missiles, 
piloted bombers, and facilities for accurate 
reconnaissance of enemy air bases and mis- 
sile-launching sites), the effect would be to 
reduce his own costs in all-out war and thus 
to increase the credibility of his massive re- 
taliation threat, as well as to increase total 
war costs for A and hence reduce required 
credibility. He would also increase the credi- 
bility of his threat if he were to increase sub- 
stantially his civil defense and air-defense 
capabilities. 


comes and their probabilities, should D re- 
spond initially with tactical nuclear weapons: 
a tactical nuclear war which stays at that level 
and an initial tactical nuclear response which 
spirals to all-out war.® The fact that D has 
created an alternative to an all-out war leads 
A to reduce the probability of an initial all- 
out response to .05. A ascribes a much higher 
probability to a conventional response than 
to a tactical nuclear one because he believes 


6 If A’s cost of all-out war is 100, if his esti- 
mated net cost of tactical nuclear war is 20, and 
if he thinks that there is a .25 chance that.a war 
which starts at the tactical nuclear level will 
eventually become all-out, the calculation is 
.25(—100) plus .75(—20) plus 20 equals —20. 
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D fears the consequences of tactical nuclear 
warfare. Figure 6, which shows D’s payoffs, 
indicates that A is correct in this assumption. 
A estimates a net gain of 12 if D responds 
conventionally. This figure also is calculated 
from a “cluster” of “sub-outcomes” and their 
probabilities, the salient ones being that the 
conventional response will stay limited, that it 
will grow to tactical nuclear war and stay 
at that level, or that it will eventually spiral 
to all-out war. A’s entire calculation yields 
him an expected value of about minus 3, 
which, of course, deters him. 

The chief point to be noted about this last 
example is that over-all deterrent effective- 
ness can be increased by the provision of 
ground forces which, although they cannot 
hold the objective and they depreciate the 
credibility of an immediate massive retalia- 
tion, do insure some violent response and 
pose risks of still greater eventual violence— 
risks which the aggressor is unable to accept. 

By holding constant the probability of any 
one of the three initial responses, a “required 
credibility” can be calculated for either one 
of the other two. For example, if the proba- 
bility of massive retaliation is held at .05, the 
probability of a tactical nuclear defense must 
be at least as high as .20 for effective deter- 
rence. Or, if the probability of the tactical 
nuclear response is held at .30, the probabil- 
ity of immediate massive retaliation must be 
at least .08. 

If we introduce the assumption that A is 
uncertain whether he can “win” (i.e., con- 
quer B) in a tactical nuclear war, he must 
discount the value of his possible territorial 
gain (20) by the probability that he will be 
unsuccessful. This raises the over-all “ex- 
pected cost” of the tactical nuclear response 
for A because he has less potential gain to 
set off against his estimate of potential loss 
and risk. 

We might also note that A’s valuation of 
the objective affects required credibility, as 
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D’s valuation affects credibility. For example, 
if the object of contention is C rather than 
B, and C is valued at only 10 by both sides, 
required credibility in the massive-retaliation 
model (Figs. 1 and 2) is only .09, rather than 
.17, as it is when B is the object. But, since 
A recognizes that C carries also a lower value 
for D, he will attach less credibility to the 
massive-retaliation threat. If the comparative 
valuations of B and C are symmetrical for 
both sides, there is a prima facie case for 
believing that the relation between required 
and actual credibility, and hence the deter- 
rent effectiveness of the threat, is roughly the 
same for both objects. This offends common 
sense, which seems to indicate that such very 
violent threats as that of massive retaliation 
have lower effectiveness as well as lower 
credibility when the prize is small than when 
it is large. This intuitive appreciation rests 
on the assumption—a plausible one—that the 
potential aggressor ignores very small proba- 
bilities; that probabilities of retaliation as low 
as, say, one chance out of twenty, are con- 
sidered equivalent to zero in his calculus. 
This paper is chiefly concerned with the 
deterrence as an attribute of military power, 
but at least passing reference should be made 
to the deterrent usages of diplomatic declara- 
tions and threats.? Threats by the deterrer 
may serve to impress upon the aggressor that 
a certain objective is valued highly by the 
deterrer. Threats may also change the deter- 
rer’s payoffs and consequently enhance the 
credibility of the threatened action. They do 
so by increasing the cost of not responding in 
the threatened way, by implicating additional 
values beyond the bare value of the territorial 
objective—values which would be lost if the 
threat is not carried out. For example, in our 


7¥For a lucid discussion of threats, commit- 
ments and bargaining see Thomas C. Schelling, 
“The Strategy of Conflict: Prospectus for a Re- 
orientation of Game Theory” (10). 
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massive-retaliation model (Figs. 1 and 2), if 
D were to pledge his honor and prestige in 
an unambiguous threat to retaliate, the cost 
of failure to retaliate might be raised from 20 
to 30 or 40. Retaliation would still be irra- 
tional for D, but A would be less certain of 
this than he was before. Fearing that, in mak- 
ing the threat, D might have increased his 
cost of not retaliating above his cost of re- 
taliating, he would assign a somewhat greater 
probability than .10 to the retaliation out- 
come. 

In addition to the intrinsic losses in failing 
to carry out a threat, there may also be politi- 
cal losses in the form of reduced credibility 
of other threats and a reduced capacity to 
attract allies. In making a threat, in other 
words, the deterrer places in hostage not only 
his own honor and moral self-respect but also 
certain aspects of his future deterrent power. 
In doing so, he makes it rationally more diffi- 
cult to fail to make the response, and the ag- 
gressor, recognizing this, expects a response 
with greater probability. 

The credibility of an irrational response 
may be increased if the deterrer can appear 
to commit himself to this response by some 
device which removes or reduces his freedom 
of choice. Such “automation” is itself rational 
—even though, paradoxically, the response is 
not—if the aggressor can be expected to be- 
lieve with high confidence that the commit- 
ment is irrevocable and is thereby deterred. 
Automation differs from threat-making in that 
it does not change the underlying payoffs 
but rather inhibits the choice of all responses 
except the one which is being relied on for 
deterrence. Complete mechanical automation 
is probably impossible in military affairs, but 
it can be approached in various ways. The 
use of ground troops as a “trip-wire” for nu- 
clear retaliation is a kind of automating de- 
vice. A military commander may be given 
advance authority to order retaliation as soon 
as he sees that an attack is under way. Or 
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military organization and planning may be- 
come so oriented around a particular response 
that the inertia in its favor may be very diffi- 
cult to overcome in a sudden crisis. The inte- 
gration of tactical atomic weapons into NATO 
forces, and the plans to use them in case of 
major aggression against western Europe, is 
a clear case in point. The commitment to 
massive retaliation may also be subject in 
some degree to such administrative automa- 
tion. 

The enemy does not have to believe that 
automation is complete—that freedom of 
choice has been entirely relinquished—in 
order for deterrent effects to accrue. Even if 
the deterrer can only commit himself par- 
tially to an irrational response, that is, restrict 
his freedom of choice but not eliminate it, 
doubts may arise in the aggressor’s mind as 
to whether the deterrer has retained enough 
flexibility to be able to overcome the built- 
in bias in favor of this response. One might 
say that the United States commitment to 
resist aggression in the Middle East—con- 
tained in the “Eisenhower Doctrine’—is at 
least partially automatic by virtue of the 
doctrine’s provision that United States inter- 
vention will take place at the request of the 
country attacked. 

The deterrer may increase the credibility 
of a seemingly irrational response by creating 
the general impression that he is prone to act 
irrationally. It is certainly paradoxical, even 
bizarre, to say that a certain amount of “ir- 
rationality” can be an aspect of “rationality.” 
Yet this follows logically if deterrence is to 
depend on a threat which would be madness 
to carry out. 

Leaving this paradox aside for a moment, 
“rationality” may be defined as choosing to 
act in the manner which gives best promise 
of maximizing one’s value position, on the 
basis of a sober calculation of potential gains 
and losses and probabilities of enemy actions. 
This definition is broad enough to allow the 
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inclusion of such “emotional” values as honor, 
prestige, and revenge as legitimate ends of 
policy. It may be perfectly rational, in other 
words, to be willing to accept some costs 
solely to satisfy such emotions; but, if such 
emotions inhibit a clear-eyed view of the con- 
sequences of an act, they may lead to irra- 
tional behavior. It would be irrational, how- 
ever, to satisfy a momentary passion if sober 
judgment would reveal that the satisfaction 
obtained would not in the long run be worth 
the cost. 

Irrationality may take the form either of 
failing to act in accordance with one’s best 
estimate of costs, gains, and probabilities or 
of faulty calculation of these factors in the 
light of the evidence available. Irrationality 
of the latter kind may stem from such sources 
as commitment to a dogma or theory which 
is inapplicable to the situation or which shuts 
out relevant data; education, training, and 
experience which prevents attainment of the 
“whole view”; or limited or distorted perspec- 
tives resulting from bureaucratic parochial- 
ism. 

Irrationality may be in the direction either 
of recklessness or of timidity; naturally, for 
deterrence, one wishes to project an image 
of excessive boldness rather than excessive 
caution. But is it possible for a government 
to appear irrational and be rational? This 
would mean appearing to be willing to act 
contrary to one’s payoffs, or appearing to 
have miscalculated them, when in fact one 
has calculated, and intends to act, rationally. 
It seems unlikely that a democratic govern- 
ment could credibly practice this kind of 
sophisticated deceit, but an authoritarian one 
might. In the United States it is difficult 
enough to achieve consensus about what is 
rational; to attempt to go further and practice 
“calculated lunacy” while secretly intending 
to act sanely seems infeasible. And, even if 
it were feasible, there would be a large 
chance of being found out in the pretense. It 
seems, therefore, that the only way a demo- 
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cratic government can appear irrational is 
actually to be irrational. This leads to some 
interesting thoughts. For example, even if I, 
as an individual, believe it would be irrational 
for the United States deliberately to initiate 
nuclear war in any circumstances, I may not 
be inconsistent if I also believe that it is ra- 
tional for President Eisenhower not only to 
threaten but actually to intend to undertake 
such a war in defense of West Berlin. I may 
not wish to argue against this intent if I think 
that the deterrent effect is great enough. Or 
I may think it would be irrational for the 
United States to retaliate all-out against Rus- 
sian cities after a surprise attack which re- 
duced SAC by three-fourths and left the So- 
viet Union with an enormous preponderance 
in striking power, but for the sake of deter- 
rence I would not want the government to 
think so. 

Of course, the deterrer must consider not 
only the usages of irrationality in his own 
policy but also the degree of irrationality of 
the potential aggressor. The latter’s irration- 
ality may affect his appreciation of the deter- 
rer’s potential irrationality. For example, if 
the Soviets really believe their ideological 
tenet that the “capitalist” elites are cool, cal- 
culating, and highly rational (7, pp. 18 and 
23), any image of irrationality which we pro- 
ject, whether contrived or not, may be fruit- 
less. 


Some Qualifications 


The “real world” is necessarily much more 
complex than any theoretical model which 
purports to describe or explain it. One might 
say that the chief purpose of theory is to ab- 
stract out the non-essential variables so that 
the interaction of the essential ones can be 
perceived in fullest clarity. I have attempted 
to present the logic of deterrence in its barest 
skeletal form; the skeleton now requires 
“fleshing-out” by way of certain qualifica- 
tions. 

The first two qualifications have to do with 
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the basic principle of “mathematical expecta- 
tion.” This principle is an approximately ac- 
curate and valid guide to decision-making 
only when the values or “stakes” with which 
it deals are small relative to the total value 
inventories of the decision-making units and 
when there is at least some evidence on which 
to base probability estimates. Obviously, the 
first condition does not hold in international 
relations in the nuclear age, when certain 
outcomes may involve catastrophic losses 
which cannot be recouped. A rational indi- 
vidual will be reluctant to participate in a 
game of chance in which he may lose his en- 
tire capital, even if his mathematical expecta- 
tion is one of substantial net gain. How much 
more compelling is this consideration when 
the worst possible outcome is not just the loss 
of a fortune but the loss of millions of lives 
and the utter collapse of a society! Thermo- 
nuclear war simply does not fit well into the 
imagery of the gambling table. This does not 
completely invalidate the use of probabilities 
and “expected value” reasoning, but it forces 
some rather drastic modifications of the re- 
sults of such reasoning. 

Clearly, it would be going too far to say 
that a potential aggressor (assuming he is 
rational) will be deterred from all moves 
which involve even the slightest risk of all-out 
war. Intuitively, one feels that probabilities 
below a certain level tend to be disregarded. 
For example, if the Soviet leaders were to see 
only one chance in twenty that the United 
States would invoke massive retaliation 
against a large-scale conventional attack in 
Europe, they might very likely consider this 
possibility too insignificant to worry about— 
in effect, act as if the probability were zero. 
Or, to put it another way, probabilities below 
this level might be considered “normal risks” 
which should not influence behavior, much 
as one does not stop to consider the small 
statistical probability of disastrous accident 
when he takes his family out for a Sunday 
drive. 
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Above this threshold the probability of 
retaliation would have some operational 
meaning for the aggressor. When it does take 
on meaning (i.e., when the aggressor does 
consider it “high enough to worry about”), 
he is likely to subtract some indeterminate 
amount from the “expected value” of his 
move to compensate for the disutility of risk- 
ing the heavy losses of all-out war. This con- 
sideration tends to reduce the “required cred- 
ibility” of the deterrer’s threat. The amount 
that is added presumably will have something 
to do with the aggressor’s attitude toward 
gambling. Some individuals may be willing to 
risk their entire capital when the odds favor 
them only slightly. Others require a much 
higher expectation of gain. Presumably, simi- 
lar differences in gambling propensity exist 
among nations. We have been told that the 
Soviet ideology counsels conservatism in risk- 
taking (7, pp. 17 and 68). If this ideological 
tenet influences governmental decisions, the 
threat of severe retaliation (or the possibility 
of a limited engagement ballooning to all- 
out proportions) is likely to have a deterrent 
effect vis-a-vis the Soviets considerably 
greater than its “mathematical expectation” 
would suggest. The disutility of large risks 
will also tend to raise the deterrer’s standard 
of necessary effectiveness for deterrent 
threats and postures which, if not heeded, 
would produce high costs for himself. 

The second qualification is more serious. 
I have assumed that the aggressor will have 
sufficient evidence bearing on the deterrer’s 
payoffs to be able to assign precise proba- 
bilities to the responses open to the deterrer. 
He does have some evidence, of course, chief- 
ly the record of the deterrer’s past reactions 
to aggression, the existing size, composition, 
and the deployment of his military establish- 
ment, and his policy declarations, including 
in the latter the expressions of articulate pub- 
lic opinion in the deterring country and its 
allies. Supplementing these sources, the ag- 
gressor could turn to what evidence is avail- 
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able concerning the “national character” or 
“psychology” of the deterrer as it pertains to 
foreign and military policy. For example, in 
judging the probability of American nuclear 
retaliation to an attack in western Europe, 
the Soviets would be wise to take note of 
certain American attitudes: our deep emo- 
tional involvement with western Europe and 
our strong sense of honor, which might lead 
us to fulfil a commitment at whatever cost. 

After making use of all these sources of 
evidence, the potential aggressor would still 
have only a set of very general inferences 
about the deterrer’s probable behavior—not 
certain predictions or even statements of pre- 
cise probability. The hypothetical stimulus 
(i.e., the contemplated aggression) is likely 
to be unique in many important respects; 
therefore, there is not likely to be any similar 
situation in the deterrer’s action record. Ob- 
servance of the deterrer’s preparedness of 
course will indicate fairly clearly what the 
deterrer can or cannot do. But, within the 
range of what is possible, preparedness is not 
a reliable indicator of intent, chiefly because 
of the various capabilities that will be avail- 
able and because some forces may be de- 
signed to deter rather than to provide a capa- 
bility for action. Nor are threats a reliable 
indication of intent, for they may be uttered 
for deterrent purposes only—that is, they may 
be bluffs, and, moreover, they are likely to 
be vague. 

The aggressor faces uncertainty at two 
levels concerning the deterrer’s “payoffs”: 
first, in his estimate of the opponent’s esti- 
mate of the consequences of his response and, 
second, in his estimate of the opponent's valu- 
ation of the consequences. The Soviets, for 
example, cannot know what consequences 
the United States leaders see arising from 
the initiation of tactical nuclear war in Eu- 
rope. Do we believe that the first bombs 
dropped would influence the Soviets to call 
off the war in fear of suffering further costs? 
Or do we believe that tactical nuclear war in 
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Europe will inevitably spiral into all-out war? 
Many other possible expectations lying be- 
tween these two extremes might be imagined. 
But beyond that, even if the Soviets knew 
how the United States estimated the conse- 
quences, they could not know how we valued 
them. They might well doubt, even if we did 
foresee a high probability that a limited nu- 
clear war would not stay limited, that we had 
fully realized ourselves how much we valued 
the things that would be lost to us in an all- 
out war. 

All these considerations tend to raise the 
question whether it is valid at all to introduce 
“probabilities” into the analysis of deterrence. 
Everything depends, of course, on whether 
the enemy thinks in probability terms. If the 
Soviets simply come to a flat decision as to 
whether massive retaliation (or whatever re- 
sponse they are appraising) will occur or will 
not occur, then the analysis of deterrence 
would be considerably different and rather 
simpler than we have presented it. The prob- 
lem for the deterrer then would be to make 
sure that his military posture and threats 
posed greater costs than gains for the aggres- 
sor and to make sure that his threat was be- 
lieved. There would be no need to speak then 
either of “levels of credibility” or of “expected 
value.” Threats would be either credible or 
not credible. Of course, the deterrer would 
still face the problem of estimating how much 
evidence supporting the threatened intent 
(or absence of contrary evidence) would be 
necessary to achieve credibility. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that 
decision-makers, Russians included, do im- 
plicitly think in rough probabilities. The 
phrase “calculated risk” connotes more preci- 
sion than is probably actually practiced, but 
it does suggest at least an awareness of the 
relevance of probabilities and even some sort 
of rough-and-ready expected value calcula- 
tion. Of course, the probabilities cannot be 
“objective” ones, such as one calculates in 
estimating the chances that a certain face will 
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turn up when a fair die is thrown or in pro- 
jecting a “frequency distribution” from a 
large number of identical cases. But potential 
aggressor and deterrer do have some informa- 
tion bearing on each other’s intent—enough 
to establish at least rough orders of subjective 
“likelihood.” Such subjective feelings of likeli- 
hood may become more precise in the actual 
crucible of decision than their verbal state- 
ment would suggest. If the Soviets consider 
a massive response to ground attack in Eu- 
rope to be “unlikely” in the abstract, they 
will be driven to make some judgment of 
“how unlikely” when they sit down around 
a table actually to decide whether to order 
such an attack. If the judgment then becomes 
“possible, but highly improbable” this will 
carry a meaning for the participants which is 
close enough to a mathematical statement of 
probability to allow them to make some rough 
judgment concerning the “expected cost” of 
the venture, that is, some combination of 
“likelihood” and “value” (or cost) of differ- 
ent possible outcomes. If pressed, the deci- 
sion-makers probably would be able to choose 
the probability figure which seemed to them 
the most plausible, even if they were careful 
also to assign a wide margin of error to their 
choice. At least they would be able to specify 
a range of probabilities which seemed to be 
more plausible than any others and equally 
plausible. Such a statement might take the 
form, “less than 10 per cent but not more than 
50 per cent.” 

If we assume that the aggressor will see 
enough evidence in the deterrer’s behavior 
to justify the assignment of a range of “most 
plausible” probabilities to possible responses, 
or if his subjective feelings of likelihood or 
uncertainty (whether or not based on evi- 
dence) in effect take the form of such a range, 
the next question to ask is: What use does 
the aggressor make of this estimate? If he is 
to calculate an “expected cost” for his ven- 
ture, he needs, for working purposes at least, 
a precise probability, not a range of plausible 
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ones. Does he “split the difference” between 
the extremes of the range? Or does he, more 
conservatively, choose to base his decision on 
the most unfavorable probability within the 
range of the plausible? Or, even more con- 
servatively, does he base it on the most un- 
favorable probability which is at least con- 
ceivable, though not as plausible as some 
others? The answer would seem to depend 
again on the risk-taking propensities of the 
aggressor. 

Since it is the aggressor who takes the 
initiative, it is he who must bear most of 
the burden of weighing the uncertainties. In 
the nuclear age when the eventual outcome 
of even the smallest border skirmish might 
be utter devastation, the aggressor’s uncer- 
tainty is an important deterring factor. This 
does not mean, however, that it is uniformly 
desirable to “keep the enemy guessing.” To 
increase the aggressor’s uncertainty is desira- 
ble with respect to such deterrent threats as 
massive retaliation which he is inclined to 
disbelieve in the first place. To increase his 
uncertainty forces him to attach a somewhat 
higher working probability to the outcome 
“all-out war” in order to cover himself against 
miscalculation. But of course it would be bet- 
ter to increase his certainty in the other direc- 
tion. And, if the aggressor is thought to be 
already fairly certain that aggression will 
produce costs for him greater than his gains, 
it obviously does not pay to reduce his cer- 
tainty. 

As we said earlier, deterrence is a two- 
way proposition. Prior to his first move, and 
in the process of making it, the aggressor will 
attempt to inhibit undesirable responses, per- 
haps by proclaiming limited objectives or by 
threatening to raise the intensity of the war 
if these responses are made. After the initial 
act of aggression, the positions of “aggressor” 
and “deterrer” would be reversed in the illus- 
trations earlier presented. It is then up to the 
original “deterrer” to estimate the probabili- 
ties, and consequent costs for himself, of the 
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various counterresponses available to the orig- 
inal aggressor and to make his initial response 
accordingly. In theory he will have made this 
calculation before the war in determining his 
military and threat posture; for both sides the 
prewar calculations of costs, gains, and prob- 
abilities must be “whole-war” estimates, as 
best these can be made. The calculus for the 
initial move for both sides is a “collapsed” 
estimate of the consequences for a whole 
series of moves and countermoves. But these 
estimates will change with the progress of 
the war as both sides gain new information 
about the other’s intentions and capabilities 
and their own potential costs and gains. Ob- 
jectives, valuations, and emotional commit- 
ments may change, so that military actions 
which seemed irrational before the war be- 
come rational] during its progress—or vice 
versa. 

We have dealt exclusively with the phe- 
nomenon of deterrence. But of course the 
deterrer, in choosing his optimum military 
and threat posture in advance of war, must 
estimate not only the effectiveness of that 
posture for deterrence but also the conse- 
quences for himself should deterrence fail. 
In short, he is interested in “defense” as well 
as “deterrence” and in being able to fight a 
war with minimum costs and losses as well as 
in reducing its probability; his “security” is 
a function of both of these elements. Capa- 
bilities and threats which produce a high 
level of deterrence may not yield a high de- 
gree of security because they promise very 
high costs should war occur. Thus a posture 
which is limited to a massive-retaliation capa- 
bility and threat may reduce the probability 
of war quite low but at the same time carry 
the risk of very high cost in war if the threat 
is carried out or high losses in terms of terri- 
tory, prestige, and capacity to make future 
threats credibly if it is not carried out. The 
“security” of the deterrer—more accurately, 
his degree of “insecurity”—with respect to any 
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given challenge is the “expected cost” which 
results from multiplying the probability of 
the challenge times the estimated total cost 
(in casualties, territorial losses, prestige, etc. ) 
of the least costly available response. In Fig- 
ure 2 the deterrer’s “insecurity” can be cal- 
culated as —12 for the contingency there 
considered, and his over-all insecurity is the 
sum of such figures for all possible enemy 
moves. The deterrer’s goal is not to maximize 
deterrence, or even to minimize insecurity, 
but to achieve the lowest possible aggregate 
of “insecurity” and the expenditure of re- 
sources and values to reduce insecurity—as 
these two entities are weighed and made 
commensurable by some sort of intuitive 
judgment. 
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The role of myth systems in 


American-Soviet relations 


HARVEY WHEELER 
Washington and Lee University 


Marxism as a Myth System 


It is well known that during the last years 
of his life John Foster Dulles frequently con- 
sulted the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 


and Stalin in search of the underlying prin- , 


ciples guiding contemporary Soviet policy. 
And Dulles was merely the most prominent 
of a horde of students who studied and wrote 
about the Marxist classics for the same rea- 
son. Of course, the validity of this activity 
can be questioned at the outset. It is also 
questionable whether any creed has con- 


trolled the day-to-day behavior of its ad-' 


herents. 

A task comparable to that now engaged 
in by American experts on communism would 
be to attempt to explain the year-by-year 
policies of the medieval papacy by reference 
to the texts of primitive Christianity. At- 
tempts to do this were common all during 
the history of Christendom. But in later per- 
spective such writings take the color of 
ideological polemics rationalizing contempo- 
rary papal and antipapal positions. The same 
point may be made regarding the long his- 
tory of pro-Soviet and anti-Soviet polemics. 
It is doubtful that even the most exacting 
study of Marxist classics might shed much 
light upon the problems confronting policy-* 


_ formers on either side of the cold war. 


One reason for this was pointed out by 
several scholars during the 1930’s: by the end 


of the nineteenth century a pragmatic revolt 
had taken place in Marxism which permitted 
greater flexibility in accommodating newly 
arising needs to the traditional Marxist dog- 
mas. However, this pragmatism can be inter- 


preted two ways. It can be regarded either ’ 


as a fundamental change among world Marx- 
ists (whether or not they are conscious of the 
fact) or as a clever principle of short-run 


tactical flexibility permitting greater ingenu- ‘ 


ity in the long-run achievement of the tradi- 
tional goals of primitive Marxism. It is this 
latter position which has become more or less 


official among the anti-Communists of the 


world. Specifically, it is held that the eco- 


nomic determinism found in Marx’s early his- \. 


torical writings remains the chief reliance 


and guide for long-run Soviet policies. Bol- 
stered by this faith (not unlike the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of salvation by faith in 
primitive Christianity), contemporary prob- 
lems may be met by Communists without 
slavish adherence to what would be indi- 
cated by a literal interpretation of primitive 
Marxist doctrines. This seems a fair state- 
ment of the role of Marxist theory on both 
sides of the cold war. Communists are freed 
from any inconvenient doctrinal restraints 
and may deal with an arising issue as seems 
best at the time, confident that a little ana- 
lytical ingenuity will be able to rationalize 
it with primitive Marxism after the fact. 
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Equally important, however, is that belief in 
: | the tenets of primitive Marxism remains un- 
impaired as a creed and unimpaired by tem- 
porary “sins” against it by its followers. 
Primitive Marxism thus assumes the status 
of a myth system and serves for communism 
the same role as the fundamental myth sys- 
tems of all other mature societies: it assures 
ultimate victory, and its validity is not drawn 
into question by apparent denials or contra- 
dictions in day-to-day Communist policies. 
It is this combination of ingredients that 
justifies the comparison of contemporary 
Marxism to a religion. It is a “religion” not 
merely because it attracts fanatical devotees 
but primarily because it functions as a funda- 
mental myth system for masses of people in a 
going social system. 

It is socially necessary that Marxism be a 
myth system rather than operational theory. 
Operational theory is subject to proof or dis- 
proof, to change and development. Like clas- 
sical physics, classical Marxism could be dis- 
) credited if it were a “scientific” system rather 
than a myth system. But this would have an 
adverse effect among the masses of its ad- 
herents. Its priest-kings, like the priest-kings 
of any social system, must always be able to 
prove to the masses that the “old-time reli- 
gion” remains fundamentally true and un- 
impaired regardless of the apparent changes 
dictated by necessity. It is undoubtedly bet- 
ter if the priest-kings are themselves “true 
believers” rather than “scientists.” But, what- 
ever their private beliefs, their social role, like 
the social role of Plato’s philosopher-kings, 
is to induce mass credence in the fundamental 
myth system as a myth. The only alternatives 
are disintegration of the social system and a 
fundamental revolution capable of substitut- 
ing for the old myth system a new one which 
will elicit mass credence. 

In. vital societies myth systems contain an- 
other feature. They delineate the “enemy.” 
In addition to stating what and who will win, 
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they point out the opponents who will ulti- 
mately lose. The mythical enemy serves sev- 
eral roles. It provides an external scapegoat 
which can be made responsible for any tem- 
porary failure to realize the mythical goal. 
It reveals concretely the face of “sin.” This is 
necessary, for it is never possible to say in 
advance precisely what actions will be vir- 
tuous; but, with a lively enemy embodying 
sin, it is possible to say what actions are for- 
bidden. A society is always at war against its 
mythical enemies, and, as every war reveals, 
a vital enemy sublimates disintegrating in- 
ternal conflicts by focusing them on itself. In 
so doing, it unifies and organizes a people. 


Political Pharisaism 


With a mature social system, pharisaism is 
not unusual. This is a pragmatic treatment of 
the mythical enemy comparable to the prag- 
matic treatment of the mythical goal dis- 
cussed above. In communism the mythical 
enemy of capitalism has undergone a devel- 
opment similar to the mythical goal of the 
withering away of the state. Certain formal 
and legal elements of capitalism remained 
the fundamental sin, but substantive institu- 
tions, effects, and achievements of capitalism 
became the actual goals. Semantic taboos 
were maintained which were as curious in 
their way as ritual taboos in any mature reli- 
gious system. “Competition” was taboo, but 
“socialist emulation” was the highest virtue. 
“Capitalist exploitation” by men like Henry 
Ford was forever eliminated, but “democratic 
centralism” was the keystone of socialist or- 
ganization. These and many similar para- 
doxes of the Communist myth system have 
long provided amusement for its critics. The 
reason for calling attention to them here is 
to illustrate the fact that the pharisaical fea- 
tures found in all mature myth systems are 
found also in the Communist myth system. 
And this is important, for it illustrates that 
Russia, like other societies, is capable of mak- 
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ing extensive modifications of its actions and 
techniques while claiming to hold fast to 
traditional symbols and rituals. Indeed, like 
the fabled tradition-bound Englishmen in the 
tropics, men have often shown that they will 
comfortably fit almost any new necessity with 
their traditional forms. Men do not appear 
disturbed when the effect of a change is a 
diametric denial of the original substantive 
purpose of one of their fundamental forms, 
but they will often prefer individual and cul- 
tural death to the abandonment of the forms 
themselves even when, as with the Greeks 
of the time of Alexander, the preservation of 
the substantive goods those forms once pro- 
vided requires their abandonment. 

On the American side, the same thing is, 
of course, true. Constitutional democracy 
serves as a vital myth enunciating the funda- 
mental goals of the country. Yet these goals 
have taken several different historical forms. 
And in each form a great deal happened in 
the society that failed to conform to the dic- 
tates of the myth of the time. For example, 
the Bill of Rights has experienced several 
changes in meaning. None of its historical 
meanings was fully lived up to during its 
time. Yet no loyal American allows these 
changes and abrogations to discredit his belief 
in constitutional democracy. Constitutional 
democracy is a fundamental myth system for 
Americans in the same sense that communism 
is for Russians. And, in present-day America, 
communism has as important an internal role 
as does capitalism in Russia. Communism is 
the American enemy-scapegoat which delin- 
eates sin and is responsible for domestic and 
international trouble. As it powerfully rein- 
forces cultural unity, there is a sense in which 
America has a stronger vested interest than 
does Russia in seeing that communism main- 
tains its aggressive aspects—just as Russia 
has a stronger vested interest in seeing that 
American constitutional democracy should 
support all possible international and domes- 


tic capitalist exploitation. This mutual de- 
pendency for cohesion and a scapegoat has 
become institutionalized during fifteen years 
of cold war. And yet in America, as in Russia, 
the whole thing has become somewhat for- 
malistic. Only by the grossest terminological 
flexibility can America be called “capitalist.” 
The greatest struggles in recent American 
history have been in the achievement of a 


more equitable distribution system. Yet one * 


of the things Americans and Russians agree 
on most is identifying the term “capitalism” 
with America. The same points may be made 
about Russian “communism,” which since 
the beginning has had to concentrate on capi- 
tal formation rather than equitable distribu- 
tion. 

American pharisaism is at least as strong 
as its Russian counterpart. Traditional forms 
and symbols are firmly held to while their 
accompanying substantive meaning under- 
goes revolutionary shifts. The strange history 
of the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
due-process clause of the Constitution is but 
one example. As with our cultural goals, so 
with our cultural enemy. All things Com- 
munist remain anathema, but the slightest 
word of some new development in Russia is 
sufficient to set in motion investigations by 
several congressional committees and private 
foundations to find out why we are not doing 
the same thing. One way of getting a difficult 
bill through Congress is to introduce incon- 
trovertible proof that the Russians are doing 
it. This mutual competitive and emulative 
struggle has gone on so long that famous 
historians and philosophers have argued that, 
of all the countries in the world today, it is 
the United States and Russia which seem 
most like each other—considering how the 
two countries actually function rather than 
their fundamental myth systems. And, 
whether or not this is already true today, it 
does seem clear that they are becoming more 
and more alike at a very rapid rate. This is 


«, 
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most apparent in some of the fundamental in- 
stitutions: in science, education, the organi- 
zation of technology, and social stratifications 
(both countries are officially classless). But, 
regardless of these and other similarities be- 
tween the two countries, on the level of their 
belief systems they remain in symbolic op- 
position and are mutually dependent for 
much of their cultural vitality on the main- 
tenance of that opposition. 


Conflicting Myth Systems 

As 1960 opens, the policies of America and 
Russia toward each other gradually appear 
to be shifting. Her leaders say that Russia 
is ready to enter into political and economic 
contractual relationships with the United 
States in good faith. America appears ready 
to make some preliminary contractual ex- 
periments to test Russian good faith. On both 
sides leadership has marshaled public acqui- 
escence in these preliminary negotiations. On 
both sides this has been a difficult maneuver, 
for it has required placating the agencies and 
organizations which had grown powerful and 
influential through delineating and scapegoat- 
ing the culture enemy. Such groups, exempli- 
fied by the old Stalinists in Russia and by 
certain veterans’, ethnic, and ecclesiastical 
organizations in America, will almost certain- 
ly oppose with vigor any effort to stabilize 
and extend American-Russian coexistence. 
And they will have a powerful point to make. 
Referring to their fundamental myths, the 
Russian opposition will ask how a Communist 
government could ever trust the headquarters 
of world capitalism. A precondition of coex- 
istence, they will proclaim, is some sort of 
American revolution supplanting capitalism 
with socialism. It will do little good for others 
to point out what has been written above— 
that America in actual practice is no longer 
capitalist and that American and Russian in- 
stitutions are becoming more and more alike. 
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The reply will sound good to any Marxist: 
“We will believe this when America re- 
nounces capitalism and avows socialist ideals. 
The institutional changes which have occur- 
red in America tend more toward fascism 
than socialism, just as Marxism teaches.” 

From the American side comes the coun- 
terpart of this argument: “There is no dealing 
with Communists unless they cease to be 
Communists and renounce their goal of world 
revolution. Peace overtures are a typical 
Communist trick to induce us to lower our 
defenses so that we may be defeated more 
easily.” 

Each of these positions may turn out to be 
correct. But it is even more important to point 
out that they are derived more from each 
country’s myth system than from empirical 


proof. And the demand each makes of the 


other is not so much a change in institutions 
or behavior as a change in its fundamental 
myths. But this is precisely the sort of change 


that most terrifies men and leaves them feel- | 


ing rootless. As we have seen, men are ca- 
pable of carrying on quite extensive revolu- 
tions in their manner of living if they can 
maintain symbolic continuity in their myth 
systems. The English furnish the most dra- 
matic example of this as they maintain into 
the twentieth century the symbols of medie- 
val monarchy, having identified these symbols 
successively with most of the political and 
economic transitions known to Western man. 
Coexistence between Russia and America will 
not be possible unless it is accompanied by 
some form of symbolic accommodation at the 
level of their myth systems, and this is the 
most difficult accommodation now imagina- 
ble on either side. Strong forces on each side 
demand from the other symbolic capitulation 


on one of its most fundamental beliefs. Diffi- | 
cult as this is, it is not impossible to deal with | 


once the problem and its mutuality are recog- 


nized. If both sides realize that each must de- | 
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velop an accommodating modulation of its 
myth system which yet falls short of symbolic 


capitulation, coexistence may be possible. 


Redefining the Enemy 


One of the preconditions is a substitution 
of enemies. So long as each remains the oth- 
er's most threatening enemy, little accommo- 
dation is possible. However, recent American- 
Soviet negotiations amount to a tacit admis- 
sion that this may no longer be true. Two 
new enemies have arisen to threaten them 


both. One is atomic destruction. This alone , 


would not suffice. But, when coupled with 
the threat to each represented by China, 
America and Russia begin to wonder if their 
traditional cold-war enmity may not have 
become an unwarranted luxury. The prob- 
lem, however, is not the simple one of shifting 
the balance of power alliances so that Amer- 
ica and Russia gang up against China. It 
might be possible for Russia to make such a 
shift if extreme Chinese provocation should 
seriously threaten its own position; Russia 
once anathematized Yugoslav communism. 
However, China has little to gain from an- 
tagonizing Russia so long as it may choose to 
antagonize America instead. And, so long as 
China remains excluded from the United Na- 
tions, Russia is almost automatically forced 
into the role of China’s champion against the 
West. So long as America maintains her oppo- 
sition to China solely because she is Commu- 
nist, that ground of opposition must draw 
Russia to China’s support, and nascent en- 
mity between Russia and China is prevented 
from coming into the open. However, the en- 
tire situation would change should America 
withdraw her opposition to China’s entry into 
the United Nations. China would no longer 
need Russia for her international spokesman, 
and Russia would no longer be tied to China 
as an equally beleagured Communist brother. 

America and Russia are both “have” na- 
tions now. Their mutual enemy now ceases 
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to have a constant national or ideological face. 
Rather it is the enemy of all mature nations, 
any action in the world tending to upset their 
settled relations and interest. Both nations are 
now finding it in their interest to return to the 
types of enemies known during World War I 
in place of those of the cold war. Indeed, had 
there been no substance to the charge of Rus- 
sian aggression after World War II, it is pos- 
sible that America would never have changed 
from the types of enemies defined by Wilson 
and Roosevelt to those defined by Truman 
and Dulles. If two things happen—if present 
American and Russian contractual negotia- 
tions become relatively stable and if America 
permits the entry of China into the United 
Nations—there is reason for expecting Russia 
and America to modify their scapegoating of 
each other in favor of a new enemy which 
both can share. This is the crucial maneuver 
on which world peace depends today. It is by 
no means simple or certain of success. But, 
if there is consciousness on both sides of the 
need to accomplish these requisite contractu- 
al arrangements and symbolic modulations, 
then accompanying changes could be made in 
the myth systems of both countries. 

A country’s belief system may remain for- 
mally constant and yet change drastically its 
substantive meaning. America’s belief system 
has retained formal and symbolic consistency 
for over two hundred years, and yet during 
that time great shifts of emphasis have taken 
place. From the early nineteenth century the 
struggle to mitigate the excesses of capitalism 
has been at least as prominent a feature of © 
American politics as has been the effort to 
foster capitalism. Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
democracy, Progressivism, and the liberal 
welfare state of the thirties have at successive 
intervals been identified with American po- 
litical beliefs. A large number of astute Re- 
publicans in both wings of that party argue 
that President Eisenhower's personal beliefs 
properly fit in with this Populist tradition 
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which has had a prominent role in the history 
of the Republican party. The identification of 
the Democratic party with this relatively 
more liberal American tradition is beyond 
dispute. If either party were to preside at an 
American-Soviet modus vivendi, it would 
have available plenty of traditionally revered 
American goals which would not conflict with 
that achievement. They would be available, 
and they would have to be used. 

On the Russian side the problem is more 
difficult in one way and easier in another. It 
is more difficult because the scapegoating of 
capitalism has had a more consistent and uni- 
form history in Russia than has the scape- 
goating of liberalism in America. It is easier 
because the instruments of opinion formation 
are more easily managed in Russia than in 
America. However, there is a strong founda- 
tion in Soviet history for the disavowal of 
world revolutionary aims. This was the point 
over which the break between Trotsky and 
Stalin came. Khrushchev has often repeated 
that disavowal. Moreover, “communism” no 
longer means one system only. The Chinese 
departures from the Russian model are, of 
course, notorious. But there are also the Po- 
lish and Yugoslav models—Russia’s break with 
Yugoslavia was over a power rather than a 
doctrinal issue. Nor may the economy of Fin- 
land be ignored. Astute historians of the 
U.S.S.R. have argued that, whenever there 
has been a conflict between a tenet of Marx- 
ism and Russia’s national interest, Marxism 
has been reinterpreted accordingly (1, 2). 
Khrushchev has often proclaimed that the 
former military opposition between the 
United States and Russia must give way to 
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peaceful economic competition for the under- 
developed areas of the world, adding that 
nothing in Marxism makes conflict between 
the two nations inevitable. 

The point of these examples is not to argue 
that the Russians have changed and can now 
be trusted. In international relations no nation 
can be “trusted” on the model of the trust 
that exists between two friends of long stand- 
ing. But what these examples do indicate is 
that, if the power situation between the 
United States and Russia were to shift toward 
more amicable relations, there is copious 
room on the Russian side, as well as on the 
American side, for an accompanying shift in 
their myth systems to accommodate the pow- 
er change. And changes in both areas are 
equally necessary. 

One way of stating the conclusion of this 
analysis is that the achievement of world 
peace will make ideological as well as policy 
demands upon Russians and Americans. It is 
probably the ideological demands which will 
be hardest for each to meet. Stated most 
baldly, they are that world peace requires 
that the Russians adopt indefinitely into the 
future what they have often in the past casti- 
gated as Marxist revisionism and that the 
Americans similarly adopt the liberalism that 
they have recently castigated as a dangerous 
heresy. 
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“Ego-involved world-mindedness,” nationality 


images, and methods of research: 


a methodological note 


AKE BJERSTEDT 
University of Lund, Sweden 


During recent years many investigations 
of how individuals conceive of other na- 
tionalities (nationality prejudices, national- 
ity stereotypes, etc.) have been carried 
out, for instance, in connection with the 
UNESCO program. Several valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge in this field have 
thereby been furnished (3). However, it is 
also obvious that some investigations of this 
type give a strong impression of methodo- 
logical rigidity. The most usual method has 
been to have the subject start out from the 
label of a nationality (“Americans,” “Rus- 
sians,” etc.) and then check from a list of 
traits made up beforehand those that he 
considers to be characteristic for the na- 
tionality in question.! 

Some interesting information may, of 
course, be derived from such instruments; 
in addition, they are easily applicable to 
large groups, and the data may without dif- 
ficulty be analyzed with routine methods. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be some danger 
in using only methods of this kind. The rea- 
sons are many and partly connected with 
each other. (a) Perhaps the subject would 
never have expressed himself in such def- 


1 This method is sometimes referred to as “the 
Katz and Braly technique,” after an early in- 
vestigation (4). 


inite terms if the instrument used for data 
collection had not forced him to do so; in 
such a case he appears to hold more stereo- 
typed views of other nationalities than he 
actually does. (b) In other cases he may be 
aware that negative nationality stereotypes 
are something undesirable. The test situa- 
tion cannot leave him in much doubt about 
what kind of information the experimenter 
is interested in. The subject, therefore, 
may try to avoid using these negative 
stereotyped labels, even though, in other 
situations, he may show clear indications of 
nationality prejudices. (c) An attitude is 
characterized not only by its positive and 
negative signs, which may be derived from 
choices of “positive” and “negative” trait 
names, but also by its “intensity,” its “differ- 
entiation,” and its “personal relevance”—to 
mention only a few of many other important 
characteristics. In most of these respects 
the method of trait-checking usually gives 
little or no information. 

To get some preliminary idea of how sub- 
jects with supposedly relevant differentiated 
international orientation would react to this 
conventional type of data collection, a ques- 
tionnaire with various kinds of questions, 
including the specific trait-checking instru- 
ment used in the Buchanan and Cantril in- 
vestigation ($3), was sent early in 1959 to 
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seventeen members of a Children’s Interna- 
tional Summer Village reunion camp.” So 
far, answers have been received from twelve 
of them. 

For each nationality mentioned the fol- 
lowing twelve trait names were given: 


hardworking backward 
intelligent brave 
practical self-controlled 
conceited domineering 
generous progressive 
cruel peace-loving 


The task of the subject was to underline 
those words (whatever number he consid- 
ered appropriate) that he felt best described 
the nationality. Americans, Russians, French, 
Chinese, and the subject’s own compatriots 
(if not included among those mentioned al- 
ready) were the groups represented in this 
questionnaire. However, in order to get 
some idea of the general reaction of our 
subjects (which was our main interest here), 
we used as a final, additional question: “Did 
you find it difficult to describe the different 
peoples in Questions 5-9? Yes. No. Why?” 

The answers to this question give clear 
evidence to support our initial suspicion. Of 
the twelve respondents, only three gave the 
answer “No” (and, of these three, one made 
some reservations). The other nine felt the 


2CISV (1, 2, 5, 6) is an organization which 
sets up month-long camps for eleven-year-old 
children from different nationalities in an attempt 
to give them a basic positive experience of the 
possibilities of international co-operative living 
while they still are easily impressionable. Re- 
cently, the attempt has also been made to set up 
reunion camps, where the alumni of earlier 
camps could meet again after about five years. 
The purpose of these reunions is to reactivate 
the positive experiences from the earlier camp 
and at the same time to foster in the members 
a maturation of their interest in promoting inter- 
national friendship. Such a reunion camp was 
held during the summer of 1958 in France with 
male participants aged fourteen to nineteen. 
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task to be difficult and gave clear reasons 
for this. Some examples: 

First, I think all people, regardless of nation- 
ality, are basically the same. Second, in all coun- 


tries there are people who fit any of the charac- 
teristics listed above. [American subject.] 


Because these adjectives obviously are de- 
pendent on the meaning that one gives to them. 
. . . [French subject.] 


Most peoples follow the time [development], 
and those specific traits that were characteristic 
for them earlier fade away. The similarities in- 
crease. [German subject.] 


Individuals are different. . . . I cannot give any 
collective characterizations. I have not even seen 
any Russian or Chinese. [Swedish subject.] 


All nationalities have different types of per- 
sons. If I lived in another country, wherever it 
was, I would find hardworking, intelligent, prac- 
tical . . . people. [The Finnish subject listed all 
the trait names and in the same order as they 
were given in the questionnaire.] 


It is difficult to describe the traits that are 
common for each people, because of the fact 
that in each nation there are individuals with 
different characters and different tendencies. 
[Polish subject.] 


It is obvious that the use of this ques- 
tionnaire without this additional question 
with special room for comment would have 
given a rigid and incorrect picture of the 
differentiated international attitudes of these 
subjects. In fact, the check list may have 
even been an insult to them in that it ap- 
parently presupposes that the subject has 
nationality images of a naive and stereotyped 
character. 

If we are not satisfied with instruments 
of this type, what kind of instrument should 
we choose? This depends, of course, on the 
specific purpose of our investigation. If we 
take a general interest not only in the spe- 
cific characteristics a subject affixes to a 
specific nationality group but also in the 
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degree to which his international attitudes 
are personally relevant or easily activated 
and in the degree to which his images of 
other nationalities are differentiated instead 
of oversimplified, then it seems as though 
relatively unstructured instruments would be 
advisable. In the investigations that this 
writer is engaged in at present, he has used, 
among other things, three such relatively 
unstructured methods: (a) the “CISV Pic- 
ture-Story Device,” where the subject’s task 
is to write stories about an international 
camp in connection with four pictures (1); 
(b) the “Four-Nationality Story,” where 
the subject is to write a story without pic- 
tures but with the instruction that the story 
should include members of four different 
nationalities, namely, Russian, American, 
Chinese, and French; and (c) the “EDW 
Sentence Completions,” where the subject 


3In this preliminary sentence-completion 
technique, “EDW” stands as an abbreviation 
for the catchwords “Ego-involved and Differen- 
tiated World-mindedness.” In this expression 
we take the word “World-mindedness” to mean 
a positive interest in international problems and 
the two modifiers “Ego-involved” and “Differ- 
entiated” to describe two specific aspects of such 
a positive international orientation, which may 
or may not be found in a specific individual. 
“Ego-involved” thus is taken to mean that the 
positive attitude is experienced as “personally 
relevant” and that therefore, for instance, themes 
concerning international problems are often in 
the field of awareness without specific external 
stimulation. Operationally, we try to get at this 
specific characteristic (“ease of activation”) in 
the sentence completions by seeing whether and 
to what extent “international imagery” is evoked 
by sentence stems which do not give specific 
stimulation for international imagery but rather 
refer personally to the subject (“international 
imagery” in cases of “subject-related stimuli”). 
“Differentiated” means that references to other 
nationalities and relations between nationalities 
are not oversimplified, as in the black-and-white 
statements characteristic of a typically preju- 
diced person. 


is given a number of unfinished sentences 
to complete. Some of these sentences are 
totally unrelated to the purpose of studying 
international orientations but are used as 
distractors and as means for getting other 
kinds of information; others are apparently 
unrelated but may be used for indirect in- 
formation about “ease of activation” (cf. 
n. 2), etc.; and others are designed for more 
direct information, for example, using sen- 
tences starting with the name of a na- 
tionality. 

The sentence-completion technique is, as 
a rule, easiest to use both in data collection 
and in data analysis, whereas the other two 
give richer material. In many connections 
it is desirable, of course, to be able to apply 
an instrument from which analyzed data 
may be obtained relatively quickly. But one 
perhaps, nevertheless, asks one’s self before 
the sentence-completion method: Is_ this 
technique really suitable to produce material 
that differentiates clearly between the na- 
tionality orientations of different groups? Is 
it adequate to give indications about such 
characteristics of international attitudes as 
their “ease of activation” and “differen- 
tiation”? 

At our disposal we have material from 
three different groups of young people 
about which we—because of their different 
backgrounds—could expect certain differ- 
ences with respect to the two aspects just 
referred to. The number of cases is small 
(thirty-three persons) and cannot be used 
as a basis for final conclusions. But it might 
perhaps give a preliminary idea of whether 
the sentence-completion tasks used here may 
elicit differentiating material or not. 

The three groups were the following: 
(a) a group of twelve Swedish boys (aged 
twelve to fourteen) who, at the time of data 
collection, were in a summer camp in 
Czechoslovakia; (b) a group of nine Syrian 
boys (aged fourteen to sixteen) who, at the 
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time of data collection, were at the same 
Czechoslovakian camp; and (c) a group of 
twelve boys from the international CISV 
reunion camp in France mentioned above 
(aged fourteen to nineteen). The two first 
groups were in a camp that was not of 
CISV type. 

What might one reasonably expect about 
the international attitudes of these groups? 
As to the Swedish group one probably 
would expect a relatively low degree of “in- 
ternational awareness,” that is, not a re- 
markable “ease of activation,” but one need- 
ing rather explicit stimuli to evoke inter- 
nationally oriented imagery. Of the three 
groups, the Swedes, on the one hand, had 
the lowest average age and, on the other 
hand, came from a country in which in- 
ternational conflicts and tensions have had 
few direct consequences for everyday living. 

As to the specific Syrian group which at- 
tended the Czechoslovakian camp, one 
might expect a higher degree of “interna- 
tional awareness” (more “ease of activa- 
tion,” ie., more easily evoked international- 
ly oriented imagery without explicit stimuli) . 


4 According to the principles of the CISV or- 
ganization, a camp of “CISV type” ought to 
have, among other things, the following two 
characteristics: (a) many nationalities taking 
part in the camp (eight to twelve), each of them 
represented only by a small group of, say, two 
boys and two girls (in order to facilitate natural 
contacts and group formation across the bound- 
aries of nationalities); and (b) the avoiding of 
competitive games between the different nation- 
alities and instead the encouraging of “demo- 
cratic interaction” (e.g., by means of children’s 
meetings), where the children have the possi- 
bility of deciding on certain parts of the camp 
program, etc. The Czechoslovakian camp was 
not arranged so as to fulfil either of these princi- 
ples. The nationality groups were large and 
thereby encouraged clique formations within 
the nationality, and competitive games between 
nationalities were an important part of the pro- 


gram. 
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Among other things, this expectation is 
based on the fact that these Syrian boys 
were older and—what might be more im- 
portant—came from a part of the world 
where political tensions were high. 

As to the reunion group, finally, we ex- 
pect (as we did in the Syrian group) a 
high degree of “international awareness” 
(“ease of activation”) through the repeated 
participation in the international camps of 
CISV. However, in addition, we expect 
that this awareness will take another form, 
a more differentiated form, precisely on the 
ground of this CISV experience—a differen- 
tiation which we have already seen to some 
extent mirrored in the reaction to the check 
list of the Katz-Braly type above. 

Our question is then: Is it possible to 
find some of these expected differences be- 
tween the groups in the data obtained by 
the simple sentence-completion technique? 
If so, this would strengthen our belief in 
its possibilities as an instrument for research 
in other situations where we have no clear 
expectations to guide us. 

The sentence-completion task started 
with an item of the “indirect” type, that is, 
a very general statement which did not di- 
rectly have any relation to international at- 
titudes: “If whatever I wished could come 
true, then above all I would wish that. .. .” 
The responses of the three groups of sub- 
jects follow. 


THE SWEDISH GROUP 


. we had a little less to do. 

. I was allowed to do what I wanted to. 

. it would be fine weather on the summer 

camp so that we could go to swim every day. 

4. there were people from all countries and 
they were speaking English. 

5. I had a horse. 

6. all peoples of the world would be united 
under a common world government. 

7. I would be allowed to take a driving license 
and get a good car. 

8. I had a car, motor boat, summer house, etc. 


op 
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. [had a pretty girl. 
10. 
. we would be given pancakes once a week. 
12. 


there never would be war in the world. 
old people would be given good care. 


THE SYRIAN GROUP ~— 


. I could live free without occupation in my 


country and without capitalistic imperialism. 


. the Arabs unite themselves under the leader- 


ship of Gamal Abdel Nasser. 


. the hopes of all Arabs would come true— 


that they unite themselves and take their 
place as a leading nation. 


. the Arabic peoples would be united and that 


the Arabic nation would be the top leading 
nation in the world. 


. my country would be independent and that 


imperialism and slavery would disappear. 


. the Arabic countries would be united. 
. the Arabic countries would be united. 
. [there would be] happiness, wealth, and 


independence in all Arabic countries and 
peace among all nations, because I love the 
peace. 


. all Arabic countries would be united and 


wave their flag against the sky and that they 
would stand like a rock against all imperial- 
ists. 


THE REUNION GROUP 


. we could have a world with understanding, 


peace, and friendship between the nations, 
whether they are small or large, black or 
white. 


. people with peace and friendship between 


the countries could have a harmonious life 
and be free from anxiety for atomic war. 


. the experiments with atomic weapons would 


be put to an end. 


. I would be a good and dependable person, 


working for CISV and understanding be- 
tween countries. 


. the divided Germany could reunite and that 


through this, finally, one solid basis could 
be created for a reduction of general politi- 
cal tensions in the whole world. 


. [I could] work through my future occupa- 


tion as a journalist in the defense of human 
rights in the countries that are particularly 
oppressed. 


. all people would become friends and that 


peace and, through that, friendship would 
be reigning on the earth forever. 
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8. all people could be sincere and friendly 
toward one another. 

9. some way would be found to bring peace 
to the whole world. 

10. it would be something for myself, for in- 
stance, a car. 

11. [I could] have more endurance. 

12. [I could] learn English as soon as possible 
and revisit France after some years; I should 
also like to finish my studies successfully. 

The examples need hardly any comment, 
so clearly do they conform with what we 
could expect about the specific characteris- 
tics of the groups. A low degree of “in- 
ternational awareness” and a low “ease of 
activation” with respect to international 
imagery were seen in the Swedish group. 
With only few exceptions, we found fairly 
personal and materialistic wishes of the 
type “car, motor boat, summer house” or 
“pancakes once a week.” In both the other 
groups we found instead a strong interna- 
tional awareness, with remarkably “easy ac- 
tivation” of international imagery. How- 
ever, in this specific Syrian group the im- 
agery was concentrated around their own 
nationality, sometimes rather chauvinistical- 
ly formulated, whereas among most mem- 
bers of the reunion group we found a more 
general international orientation focusing on 
universal peace and friendship. One of those 
few from the reunion group who had writ- 
ten down a personal wish made this wish, 
amusingly enough, with some sort of ex- 
cuse, as if he had done it with a bad 
conscience! 

Similar differences are seen in several of 
the other more general items in the sen- 
tence-completion test, for instance, in the 
sentence beginning: “As an adult I would 
like to. . . .” We give as examples only the 
first five persons in each group in order to 
save space: 


THE SWEDISH GROUP 


1. be a sailor. 
2. be a teacher of athletics. 
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. be taller. 
. marry and have a good job. 
. get a license as a jockey. 


ak Oo 


THE SYRIAN GROUP 


. shoot Kamil Schamun to death. 

. be a leading man in the army of my country. 

. wish that the attitudes of other peoples 
would be like that of my own people with 
respect to the love of peace. 

4. serve in the army and shed my blood for my 

country. 


5. serve in the army. 


one 


THE REUNION GROUP 


1. work for human welfare. 

2. have a work that would give a fast flow of 
international experience. 

. do something for CISV and world peace. 

. be a leather expert. 

. have an occupation which gives me a task, 
a goal that I can strive for and that I am 
able to reach. 


au» CO 


Do similar tendencies appear in those 
sentences that were more directly con- 
nected with the field of nationality images, 
such as those beginning with a nationality 
label? The responses to the sentence stem, 


» 


“American people. . . ,” are here presented 
as one example. 


THE SWEDISH GROUP 


. are all right. 

. are smart. 

. are big boasters. 

. have sent up a Sputnik. 

. [are liked by me] because of the horse sports. 

. are very giving, but spoiled. 

. are good at sports. 

. have not succeeded in sending up their 
Sputnik. 
9. are nice. 

10. have fairly good brains. 

11. are nice. 


12. are a good people. 


oSCNawrhwod re 


THE SYRIAN GROUP 


1. are a capitalistic and imperialistic people 
who mix into things that are none of their 
business. 
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2. are an imperialistic people; we have to stop 
that people with or without force. 

8. consider themselves to be the origin of free- 
dom, but this is wrong; they always make 
differences between races and religions. 

4. do not love the peace and are a dangerous 
people. 

5. are imperialists who love the shedding of 
blood. 

6. [are liked by us, but we] hate the govern- 
ment, because this government is an enemy 
to us. 

7. [are hated by me] with the hate that exists 
between human beings and snakes. 

8. are not peace-loving but imperialists. 

9. like annihilation and imperialism. 


THE REUNION GROUP 


1. [Not filled in.] 

2. [are liked by me]; I would like to go to the 
United States as a junior [counselor]. I like 
their easy and direct language and ways of 
behaving. 

. are amiable, modern, and common people. 

. have a little too lofty opinions. 


ao & CO 


cifically developed sense for all that is com- 
fortable and practical. 

6. [Not filled in.] 

7. [are] generous 
they not have a little less colonialistic spirit! 

8-9. [Were Americans themselves. ] 

10. 

a lot of opinions. 


11. are people whom I admire. 


12. who were at the camp were very different | 


from each other in their temperament. 


Also in this kind of material we see some- 
thing of the same difference among the 
three groups: (a) the somewhat vague con- 
ceptions of the Swedish groups (“are nice”); 
(b) the more differentiated attitude of the 
reunion group, a characteristic which, for 
instance, might show up as an ability of 
combining positive and negative components 
(as No. 7) or as an unwillingness to make 
any definite statement at all (not answering 
as No. 1 and No. 6, or evading as No. 12); 
and (c) the strongly emotionally colored 
and stereotyped views that characterize this 
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specific Syrian group. Such differences 

would probably not have been so clearly 

shown in the type of instrument which we 
discussed at the beginning of this paper. 

The emotional and stereotyped images of 
this Syrian group are repeatedly found also 
in the statements about other nationalities: 
either the picture is a wholly negative one 
(using terms such as “war-loving,” “im- 
perialists,” etc.) or it is an undifferentiated 
positive one (“peace-loving”). Let us take 
some examples and thereby place the state- 
ments about Russian and French people side 
by side: 

1. Russian people are peaceful with much kind- 
ness, and they hate war. 

French people are an imperialistic people, al- 

though they once upon a time obtained human 

rights, but their government discarded this. 

2. Russian people are peaceful, wishing neither 
war nor capitulation. 

French people do not want the small nations 

to be independent. 

3. Russian people have progressed very far; we 
are surprised at their civilization and their 
discoveries. 

French people have a criminal government 

with a brutal attitude in Algeria. 

4. Russian people love peace. 

French people are imperialistic and do not 

know any humaneness. 

5. Russian people are the friends of the op- 
pressed peoples. 

French people are imperialistic. 

So easily activated is the nationalistic at- 
titude of these Syrian boys that it may show 
up in the most unexpected connections. For 
example, for purposes of color psychology, 
some color words were included in the sen- 
tence-completion test. Among the sentence 
completions to these color words, remarks 
like the following occurred: 

Red reminds me of the blood that was shed 
against the imperialistic forces, the main color 
of our flag. 

Violet reminds me of the clothes of Nasser. 

Red reminds me of the blood that has been shed 
for freedom and independence. 

Violet makes me think of the English occupation. 
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The specific characteristics of the re- 
union group, that is, a combination of “in- 
ternational awareness” (“ease of activation” 
of international imagery) and “differentia- 
tion” (as opposed to oversimplification in 
views), have been discernible also’ when 
using methods other than sentence comple- 
tions in comparison with other groups. This 
fact corroborates the impression of the re- 
union group obtained from the “EDW Sen- 
tence Completions.” The “CISV Picture- 
Story Device” mentioned above was given 
to the camp members during the camp 
(with sixteen members present). As we 
have described in more detail elsewhere, 


TABLE 1 
Tue Occurrence or “CNF Imagery” 
(Per Cent of Total Number of Stories) 


Per Cent 
1. Eleven-year-old children without 


camp experience............... 35 (N= 100) 
2. Participants in two CISV camps 

at the et tn of camp........ 41 (V=79) 
8. Participants in the same CISV 

camps at the end of camp....... 59 (N=79) 
4. Participants in the reunion camp. 75 (N=16) 


these stories may be analyzed with respect 
to what we have called “CNF Imagery,” 
statements referring to “cross-national 
friendships.” The interrater correspondence 
was high (1); for the reunion group there 
was, in fact, interrater identity. The more 
easily activated the positive international 
orientation of an individual is, the more 
probable it should be that such CNF themes 
would appear in their picture stories. A 
comparison between different types of 
groups who have written stories to the pic- 
ture-story device gives the results shown in 
Table 1. The tendency is clear even though, 
of course, the percentage of the last-men- 
tioned group should be considered with 
great cautiousness, since it is based on so 
few cases. 

Also more personal information from these 
reunion boys gives a strong impression that 
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the sentence completions and the picture 
stories do not represent any kind of artifact 
—anything written to show up a good fa- 
cade. Instead, we find among several of 
them a deeply rooted enthusiasm for the 
CISV movement and a strong and eager 
interest in taking an active part in the future 
development of it. 

Several of the reunion boys wrote about 
their CISV experience freely in the ques- 
tionnaire. “It has taught me to prize highly 
real good comradeship, it has taught me 
‘history’ in another way than we learn it at 
school. . . . It has taught me to see peoples 
from another point of view.” A Belgian boy 
aims to be a journalist and an active peace 
protagonist, with the pen as his weapon: 
“Make young people . . . know the real 
and low sentiments that cause wars. These 
young people should be those of antagonistic 
countries: if one unveils to them those fi- 
nancial interests which may be basic in a 
future conflict, the young soldiers will re- 
fuse to march and, hence, those who have 
an interest in wars will be isolated. My own 
contribution within this movement .. . will 
be with articles published in brochures”— 
perhaps a utopian view, but certainly not 
an uninvolved and uninterested attitude! 
Neither would we call it a lack of interest 
when we find a subject giving the following 
comment on the camp: “If I should plan 
the next camp, I would use more time for 
discussion of the CISV program and less 
time for amusements.” A French boy is 
recommending a peace program within his 
own country: “One can perfectly well pre- 
pare others for peace in one’s own country. 
For instance fight . . . against hunger; be- 
cause working for peace means nursing men 
in their minds and in their stomachs. . . . If 
there were less unhappiness and hunger in 
the world, there would be less war.” A 
Finnish boy talks about how important he 
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feels it is to keep up his letter contacts with 
his friends in other countries to know that 
“I have friends who do not hate me,” even 
if such a country suddenly would officially 
be picked out as an “enemy.” He also writes 
that it is important to gather together those 
who think as he does, “then the idea wil! 
have the force that it needs.” 

Hence, in several respects, these various 
kinds of data tend to confirm our concep- 
tion of the “reunion group.” This indication 
of correspondence in results was for our 
purpose primarily of methodological inter- 
est. However, it can also be of interest to 
CISV leaders, since these data do not seem 
incompatible with the idea of being able to 
create personally involved and differentiated 
“peace activists” by means of the specific 
CISV camp and reunion program. 
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Some descriptive aspects of two-person 


non-zero-sum games. II’ 


J. SAYER MINAS,? ALVIN SCODEL, DAVID MARLOWE,3 


anp HARVE RAWSON 
Ohio State University 


I. Introduction 


In an earlier paper (4) some experimen- 
tal results concerning behavior of pairs of 
subjects in a non-zero-sum game situation 
were reported. The game employed, re- 
ferred to as a “G-type game,” was a two- 
person game having the following general 
payoff matrix: 





Player 2 
Bx Bs 
=a Dy, = Xe, 2 
= 1 ‘lp “1 25 43 
ES 
a ae Zz, Xe Le XM 





where the first member of each couple is 
the value of the associated outcome to 
player 1, and the second to player 2, and 
where the x; are subject to the restrictions: 

i) 2x1 > Xo + x3 > 2x4; 

ii) 4% >a, 

iii) xX > %, 


iv) ti > Le. 





1 This research was supported in whole by the 
United States Air Force under Contract No. 
AF 49(638)-317 monitored by the Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research of the Air Research 
and Development Command. 


It is to be noted that in G-type games 
a, dominates a; and 8, dominates B,, and, 
hence, the outcome (a2, 8.) may appear 
to be the rational joint choice. On the other 
hand, the outcome (a;, B,) has a larger 
joint payoff than any other; further, since 
x, > x4, the outcome (a;, 8) has a larger 
individual payoff than that associated with 
(a2, Bo). We regard (a;, 8,) as the col- 
laborative strategy, since only in this way 
may subjects maximize their return. Whether 
or not one may reasonably expect pairs of 
subjects to collaborate with one another is 
an open question. However, in an iterated 
version of such a game there are strong in- 
tuitive grounds for expecting the emergence 
of a collaborative strategy, especially when 
the number of trials becomes large.‘ 

The specific game employed in the paper 
mentioned above is given by x; = 3, x, = 0, 
x3 = 5, and x4 = 1. Actually, three versions 
of this game, G,, Ga, and Gs, were used. 
The results reported in this paper have to 
do with three additional G-type games and 
with four non-G-type games. The non-G- 
type games have the same general payoff 





2 Now of Case Institute of Technology. 


3 Now of the Medical Center of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


4 See, e.g., Luce and Raiffa (1), p. 101. 
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matrix as do G-type games, but conditions 
ii or iv (or both) on the x, fail. 

In the original set of games (G;, Go, and 
G3) we wished to determine how rapidly 
pairs of subjects would converge on the 
collaborative strategy. However, almost all 
pairs failed to collaborate, and, in fact, most 
of them exhibited a stronger and stronger 
anticollaborative strategy as each game 
progressed. The games reported here were 
designed to produce more collaboration. 


II. Method 


The method employed is substantially 
the same as described earlier (4). To sum- 
marize briefly, members of pairs of subjects 
were seated on opposite sides of a partition. 
In front of each was a panel containing a 
red button and a black button; player 1’s 
(or 2’s) selection of a, (or B,) was rep- 
resented by his pressing the black button; 
a, (or Bz), by his pressing the red button. 
The entries in the payoff matrix were rep- 
resented by numbers of pennies. The ex- 
perimenter, who sat at a right angle to 
each pair of subjects, gave a detailed ex- 
planation of the situation, and the payoff 
matrix was pasted on the partition in front 
of each subject (4, p. 117). 

With two exceptions, each game ran for 
thirty trials. When subjects pressed their 
buttons, the combination of buttons that 
had been pressed was registered by a light 
on the experimenter’s panel, and the subjects 
were paid off after each trial. Although sub- 
jects in pairs were not permitted to com- 
municate with each other, the game con- 
tained no hidden information. At the end 
of each trial, each subject could determine 
which button the other had pressed by con- 
sulting the payoff matrix. The subjects em- 
ployed in these experiments were all under- 
graduates at Ohio State University. Through- 
out, the procedure specifically avoided in- 
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troducing competitive notions; the words 
“game,” “play,” “win,” “lose,” etc., were 
never used. Subjects knew in advance how 
many trials there were to be and that they 
would be permitted to keep all the money 


they were given during the experiment. 





III. Results 
The payoff matrix of G, is as follows: 
Player 2 
Bi Be 
= a 8,8 1,10 
> 
= ae 10,1 2,2 





Twenty-nine pairs of males were used in 
G,.5 For those pairs the distribution of the 
various combinations selected is given in 
Table 1. The individual selections were, thus, 
62 per cent red and 38 per cent black. In 
order to determine whether collaborative- 
ness tended to increase or to decrease dur- 
ing the progress of the game, the plays were 


TABLE 1 
Combination No. Per Cent 
Black-black........ 5.08 16.77 
peer 12.10 40.33 
OO 12.87 42.90 


divided into two groups, consisting of the 
first fifteen trials and the last fifteen trials. 
The average number of red choices per 
player in the first half was 8.66, and in the 
second half, 9.71. This difference is signifi- 
cant at the .02 level, on the basis of the 
Mann-Whitney U-test. Collaborativeness, 
therefore, tends to decrease during the 
course of the game. 
The payoff matrix of G, is as follows: 





5 An attempt to relate certain ity char- 
acteristics to behavior observed in G, will be 
found in Marlowe (3). 
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Player 2 
Bi Bs 
a 3,3 0,5 
p 1 
ry ae 5,0 1,1 





This is the matrix used in G,. The differ- 
ence here is that the pairs used in G, con- 
sisted of one subject and one “stooge.” Ac- 
tually, this game was “rigged” in the sense 
that the stooge’s choices were irrelevant for 
the payoffs; the subject and the stooge were 
each given three cents whenever the subject 
pressed black and one cent whenever the 
subject pressed red. Although some subjects 
did regard this matching of their choices 
by the stooge as highly coincidental, post- 
game questioning revealed no evidence that 
any subject perceived the game as rigged. 
This was a fifty-trial game, and thirty male 
subjects were employed. Sixty-four per cent 
of the subjects’ choices were red. The first 
twenty-five trials gave an average of 15.78 
red choices per subject as against 16.27 in 
the second half. This difference is not sig- 
nificant. 

The payoff matrix for Gg is the same as 
that used in G;. As in Gs, the pairs used in 
Gg consisted of one subject and one stooge. 
In this case, however, the stooge always 
pressed black. Gg was a fifty-trial game, and 
twenty-six male subjects were used. Sub- 
jects chose red, on the average, 61.46 per 
cent of the time. As in G;, the first-half— 
last-half analysis revealed no significant dif- 
ference in the number of reds selected. 

H, is a non-G-type game; it has the fol- 
lowing matrix: 





Player 2 
Bi Be 
= 6,6 4,7 
5 
a a2 7,4 -1,-1 





It will be noted that conditions i, ii, and iii 
on the x, hold, while iv fails. H, was a 
thirty-trial game using fifteen pairs of female 
subjects.® Subjects were required to give up 
money only if they had already accumulated 
some. The distribution of the various com- 
binations selected is given as in Table 2. 
Fifty per cent of the individual choices were 
red. The average number of red choices per 
player in the first half was 7.02 as against 


TABLE 2 
Combination No. Per Cent 
Black-black........ 7.87 26.23 
Red-red........... 7.87 26.23 
ee 14.26 47.53 
TABLE 3 
Combination No. Per Cent 
Black-black........ 7.93 26 .43 
Red-red........... 5.93 19.77 
pe eee 16.14 53.80 


7.98 in the second half. This difference 
proved to be significant at the .05 level on 
the basis of a U-test. 

The matrix for H, is similar to that for 
H,, the difference being that x, is made 


smaller. It is given as follows: 





Player 2 
Bi Ba 
% a 6,6 4,7 
m a2 7, 4 —3, —3 





As in H,, only condition iv fails. Fifteen 
pairs of females played H, thirty trials each. 
The distribution of selections is given in 
Table 3. Forty-seven per cent of the in- 
dividual selections were red. The first-half- 
second-half analysis yields significantly (i.e., 





® In game situations of the type studied here, 
there does not appear to be any difference be- 
tween the behavior of male subjects and that of 
female subjects (see Lutzker [2]). 
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at the .01 level) more red choices in the 
second half on the basis of a U-test. There 
were on the average 6.38 red choices per 
player in the first half as compared with 
7.62 in the second. 

H; is also a non-G-type game; its matrix 
is given as follows: 





Player 2 
A Bs 
= - 3,3 1,3 
ey 1 
a a2 3,1 0,0 





In Hs, conditions i and iii hold, but ii and 
iv fail. This was a thirty-trial game played 
by fifteen pairs of female subjects. The re- 
sults are as given in Table 4. Thus 52 per 
cent of the individual choices were red. The 
U-test gives significantly (at the .04 level) 
more red choices in the second half than 
in the first half. There was an average of 
7.20 red choices per subject in the first half 
as against 8.46 in the second. 

H, is similar to H; except that x, is in- 
creased. The matrix is given as follows: 





Player 2 
Bi Bs 
’ a 4,4 1,3 
3 a2 3,1 0,0 
Aa 





As in Hg, conditions i and iii hold, while ii 
and iv fail. However, in H, black dominates 
red, since x, > xg and x, > x4. This condi- 
tion did not obtain in Hg, since there x, = 
xg. H, is a thirty-trial game played by fifteen 
pairs of females. The distribution of the 
various combinations is as given in Table 5. 
Red aceounts for 47 per cent of the indi- 
vidual choices. On the basis of a U-test (at 
the .05 level), the second fifteen trials have 
significantly more red’ plays than the first 
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fifteen. There was an average of 7.71 red 
choices per subject in the second fifteen 
trials as against 6.25 in the first. 


IV. Discussion 


In all the games discussed here, the out- 
come that maximizes joint payoff is (a, 
81). On the other hand, with the exception 
of H; and Hg, there is for each player an- 
other outcome that has a larger payoff for 
him. Thus each of these games, with the 


TABLE 4 
Combination No. Per Cent 
Black-black........ 7.20 24.00 
Red-red........... 8.73 29.10 
eee 14.07 26.90 
TABLE 5 
Combination No. Per Cent 
Black-black........ 8.40 28.00 
Red-red........... 6.33 21.10 
| See 15.27 50.90 


exception of H; and Hy, has an element of 
conflict built into the payoff matrix. In con- 
structing the experimental situation, every 
attempt was made to minimize any other 
source of conflict or competition. As men- 
tioned before, use of competitive words was 
avoided. Further, the payoff matrices con- 
tain an incentive toward collaboration by 
virtue of the threat that joint avoidance of 
collaboration holds. 

In none of these games does the collabora- 
tive strategy, (a, 8,) or black-black, occur 
more frequently than it would if subjects 
pressed red and black at random with equal 
probability. Indeed, in the G-type games 
there is a significant avoidance of the col- 
laborative strategy. Since this strategy has 
such strong intuitive appeal, especially in 
an iterated game, one is inclined to seek an 
explanation for its lack of predominance. 

Avoidance of the collaborative strategy in 
the G-games may, of course, be explained 
in terms of the dominance of red over black 
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for each player. For the H-games, however, 
red is not dominant. A somewhat different 
explanation of some of our results might be 
that subjects tend to red because the maxi- 
mum possible payoff under red is larger 
than that under black. This, of course, fails 
to account for Hg, where they are equal, and 
more importantly for H,, where the reverse 
holds. In Hy, black dominates red for each 
player, and yet black-black fails to pre- 
dominate. 

The most plausible account we can give 
of our results is that subjects tend to per- 
ceive the game as primarily a competitive 
one. Such an explanation was advanced (4) 
to account for our preliminary results. Since, 
however, all those results dealt exclusively 
with red-dominated games, such an ex- 
planation was advanced rather tentatively. 
In light of the results reported here, we 
have a good deal more confidence in it. 

Another aspect of the results is that in 
the majority of games there are significantly 
more red plays in the second half than in 
the first half. In the G-games, where red is 
the dominant strategy, subjects play red pre- 
dominantly from the beginning of the game. 
In our G, game, in fact, there is very little 
deviation from red after the first few trials. 
In the H-games, where red does not dom- 
inate, ambivalence in choice is manifested 
at the beginning of the game and persists 
throughout. The nature of this ambivalence, 
as we view it, is occasioned by the conflict 
between one’s wish to accumulate money 
in the most effective way and the need to 
maximize the difference between one’s self 
and the other player. What is of special in- 
terest is that in all four H-games the number 
of red plays in the first half of the game is 
slightly less than 50 per cent, and in the 


second half, slightly more than 50 per cent. 
In every instance this difference is statis- 
tically significant. In the early part of the 
game, presumably, the money has slightly 
more utility for the players than the psycho- 
logical need to outdo the other person. As 
money is accumulated, there is an accom- 
panying decrease in its utility which, at the 
same time, tends to strengthen the com- 
petitive aspects of the situation. 

We have had no iterated game in which 
black-black choices occur with a frequency 
above that attributable to chance. This re- 
sult is true even of H,, which is black dom- 
inated. We can only conclude that per- 
formance in an iterated, two-person, non- 
zero-sum game—at least in versions of such 
games having the general payoff matrix as 
given in the beginning of this paper and 
having payoffs within the range of monetary 
values employed in our studies—is deter- 
mined in good part by a maximization-of- 
difference principle that necessitates a com- 
petitive strategy. 
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Contradictory functional requirements 


and social systems’ 


GIDEON SJOBERG 
University of Texas 


Our primary objective is to suggest a modi- 
fication of existing structural-functional the- 
ory that will enable it better to incorporate 
sociological findings with respect to both so- 
cial change and the recurrent tensions within 
and among social systems. Specifically, we 
contend that explicit recognition must be ac- 
corded the presence of “contradictory func- 

' tional requirements”—inferred from contra- 
dictory structural arrangements—which in- 
here within social systems or impinge upon 
them from without; the number and dimen- 

* sions of these built-in antagonisms can be de- 
termined only through empirical investiga- 
tion. 

The modification we propose should have 
both theoretical and methodological utility, 

_ for the contradictions in social systems ac- 
count in part for the recourse to typologies in 
sociological analysis and the persistence of 
some deep-seated controversies in sociology 
about the nature of social systems. The revi- 
sion we suggest permits the structural func- 
tionalist to train his sights upon the pressing 

, problems of our time: the strains and con- 
flicts within and among nation-state systems. 


1 Revised and expanded version of paper de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, Chicago, September, 
1959. 
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Present State of Theory 


Structural functionalism is perhaps the 
dominant theoretical orientation in sociology 
and anthropology. In one form or another it 
seems destined to continue as a key theoreti- 
cal tool in social science, yet it has only lim- 
ited utility for explaining the operation of 
social systems and especially for analyzing 
social change. A number of writers (e.g., 
Davis [8]), including some proponents of 
structural-functional theory itself, have cast 
doubt upon the actual worth of the existing 
formulations. Particularly, the mechanisms 
for imputing functions to structures are con- 
sidered poorly developed. Further, the struc- 
tural-functional school is divided over the 
definition of some crucial concepts—not ex- 
cepting “structure”and “function” themselves 
(10). It is in accord with various recent ef- 
forts to re-evaluate this entire theoretical ori- 
entation and make it more empirically mean- 
ingful that we set forth our observations here. 
We believe that this reformulation is in line: 
with other theorizing pertinent to, though 
somewhat outside, the structural-functional: 
tradition (2). 

Within the context of this analysis we shall 


not attempt to survey all the multifarious is- 
sues, including terminology, that plague: 
structural functionalists. Rather we focus: 


upon what is an outstanding weakness of 
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FUNCTIONAL REQUIREMENTS AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


structural-functional theory: the tendency to 
exaggerate the degree of “harmony” or “self- 
consistency” in social systems. Despite pal- 
pable efforts to remedy this failing—pre-emi- 
nent among which is Merton’s introduction 
of the concept “dysfunction” (18)—the so- 
called revisionist movement has fallen short 
of its goal. It is admitted today, even by 
structural functionalists (19), that far too lit- 
tle attention is being lent the analysis of 
change—to us, a logical outcome of the pres- 
ent formulations. 

Side by side with the structural-function- 
alist approach in sociology and related disci- 
plines have existed schools of thought de- 
voted to questions of conflict and change. In 
direct line of descent from Hegelian thinking 
are two outstanding traditions. Most vocifer- 
ous of these is Marxism, with its principle of 
dialectical materialism; the other, loyal to 
Hegelian idealism, can count as paramount 
among its supporters the sociologist Sorokin 
(26). Assuming the fundamental self-incon- 
sistency of all value systems, Sorokin has 


constructed a theory of change—which he * 


calls “immanent change”--upon the premise 
of a dialectic inherent within any given value 
system. 

Also not to be overlooked are those conflict 
theorists (e.g., Coser [4]) who take Simmel 
(23) as their intellectual godfather. For them 
and for other sociologists, social disorganiza- 
tion, value conflicts, and “social problems” 
loom prominent. Although Merton and other 
structural functionalists have sought to expli- 
cate these phenomena, many of the empirical 
data being amassed on conflict and change 
do not seem to lend themselves to analysis 
via structural functionalism, at least as the 
theory is presently constituted. At the same 
time, the conflict theorists have generally ig- 
nored the strong points of the structural-func- 
tional approach. 

Out of the morass of theorizing in sociol- 


ogy, Dahrendorf (6) has abstracted the two. ° 


e 
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prime models of analysis employed: the in- 
tegrationist, or co-operation, model—which 
he believes is best exemplified by structural 
functionalism today—and, in contraposition 
to this, the conflict, or contest, model. The 
two theoretical orientations have been per- 
sonified in American sociology by the so- 
called Harvard and Chicago schools, respec- 
tively. A large body of writers can definitely 
be identified with one or the other of these. 
Yet, if sociological theory is to advance, a 
higher order of synthesis must be achieved 
by which these two models can be incorpo- ' 
rated as subsystems within a more all-em- 
bracing schema. We envision this paper as 
one step toward this goal. 


Essentials of Our Argument 


We shall first state our theoretical position 
and then, in the following section, elaborate 
upon it through illustrations for empirical 
relevancy to the discussion. 

Our fundamental premise is that all social 
systems are, at one time or another, plagued “ 
by contradictory functional requirements (or 
imperatives) and that these are associated 
with the formation of mutually antagonistic 
structural arrangements that function to meet ~ 
these requirements. Implied in this is the 
notion that some of these mutually contra- 
dictory structures may actually be essential 
to the “operation” or “maintenance” of the 
system. Admittedly, some writers recognize 
that a single structure—say, a religious one— 
may fulfil multiple functional imperatives; 
however, they generally ignore the fact that 
these coexisting requirements may be at odds 
with one another, generating tensions and 
change within the structure and in the broad- 
er system of which it is a part. Still less do 
modern structural-functional theorists (e.g., 
Levy [16], Parsons [22]) recognize that cer- 
tain contradictory requirements, and the 
structures that answer to these requirements, 
may well sustain the system. 
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We step beyond this and observe that con- 
tradictory functional requirements and struc- 
,, tures not only exist within systems but also 
: impinge upon them from without. Still an- 
othér dimension to these patterns is the con- 
trariety between imperatives that are internal 
to a social system and those that derive from 
external sources. The antagonisms among 
these varied imperatives can induce either 
tensions or outright conflict that may eventu- 
ally initiate social change. 

Present-day structural functionalists, be- 
cause of theit inclination to divorce a system 
or subsystem from its broader context, tend 
to overlook the externally derived require- 
ments upon a social system, to say nothing 
of the contradictions these may involve. Typi- 
cally, a bureaucracy, a university, or even a 
nation is shorn ffom its social setting and 
examined in isolation. Yet structural function- 
alists, of all persons, should be attuned to the 
network of social relationships that link a sys- 
tem with its environment. Indeed, an explicit 
premise of this school is that “parts” must be 
related to “wholes.” This failure to consider 
external requirements and the associated 
structural arrangements has resulted in a dis- 
torted view of social systems and a neglect of 
some fundamental issues in sociology. 

Some other facets of our position should 
be explicated. We do not assume any “univer- 
sal functionalism”’—that all structures func- 
tion to meet specific requirements; some 
structures could be eliminated without detri- 
ment to the over-all system. Moreover, we 
recognize that occasionally alternative struc- 
tures fulfil a single requirement. Then, too, 
we could dispense with the rather contro- 
versial “requirement,” or “need,” ap- 
proach and simply speak of structures as per- 
forming contradictory functions. But, even 
then, one is likely to postulate that these 
functions in turn answer to certain require- 
ments, for a persistent question is: Why are 
certain functions performed? 
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The concept of contradictory functional 
requirements is not to be confused with Mer- 
ton’s (18) very significant notion of “dys- 
function” (although the latter is not without 
pertinence for our discussion). Nonetheless, 
sociologists who deal with dysfunction are 
driven to concern with the static rather than 
the dynamic aspects of social systems, for 
what is considered “dysfunctional” is primar- 
ily that which is detrimental to the harmony 
and integration of the system. Some go so far 
as to equate system integration with system 
maintenance, assuming that a system beset 
with internal strains is not maintaining itself 
satisfactorily—though empirically just the re- 
verse might be true. 

A few writers, among them Bateson (1) 
and Gluckman (12), have anticipated some 
of the points we develop here, although their 
analyses are framed within far more limited 
confines. Even Parsons (22), one of the most 
ardent champions of functionalism today, im- 
plicitly, though not explicitly, admits of in- 
herent contradictions within systems. For ex- 
ample, he recognizes that no system may be 
entirely universalistic, achievement-oriented, 
and so on—that, for instance, along with uni- 
versalism occurs a degree of particularism. 
Thus the concept of a universalistic, achieve- 
ment-oriented social system is a limiting case 
—a social fiction—that finds no direct counter- 
part in reality. Unfortunately, Parsons and 
others have failed to enlarge upon the whys 
and wherefores of this situation or its many 
implications. As we detail at greater length 
in our conclusions, a social system is an ex- 
ceedingly complex entity whose structural 
arrangements, reflecting mutually antagonist- 

ic functional demands upon it, are often at 
odds with one another; as a result, no par- 
ticular social pattern—universalism, for ex- 
ample—can ever be realized in full-blown 
form. 
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FUNCTIONAL REQUIREMENTS AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


Empirical Relevancy 


We now present our argument in fuller 
detail, drawing upon empirical illustrations 
to clarify the implications of our discussion. 
Rather than casting our argument in highly 
theoretical terms or dealing with the require- 
ments of systems in general, we have elected 
to examine more “concrete” systems, thus 
making our position somewhat more explicit. 
Considered first of all are the contradictions 
among internal requirements; then those be- 
tween internal and external imperatives; and, 
finally, those among external imperatives. 
Empirically, these categories blend into one 
another, but we have sought to separate them 
for analytical purposes. 

Concerning contradictions among require- 
ments within systems, we can point first of 
all to the implications of formal and informal 
structures. Apparently, no logically consistent 
formal apparatus can be devised to fulfil all 
the functional requirements a system must 
meet. Thus some informal apparatus, at times 
complementary to, but often at odds with, 
the formal structure, seems inevitably to 
emerge to keep the system operating. Or con- 
sider the coexistent demands for freedom and 
responsibility—or, more specifically, devia- 
tion and conformity—that seem, in lesser or 
greater degree, to inhere in all systems. Some 
amount of conformity to the norms is a must 
if a system is to persist through time. (Score 
one for the integrationists.) But, as a few 
observers (e.g., Nett [20]) have rightly con- 
tended, deviation from the norms may also 
be a functional requisite if the system is to 
be sustained; at times a system’s failure does 
indeed stem from the overconformity of its 
members. 

Such a subsystem as science—that activity 
geared to the quest for empirically grounded 
“truth”—does not escape the conformity-de- 
viation dilemma. On the one hand, conform- 
ity to the rules—for example, the procedures 
of research—is absolutely essential if con- 
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sensus and a degree of integration are to be 
achieved. Conversely, deviation from the ac- 
cepted norms is at times mandatory for get- 
ting at the truth, notably where the existing 
rules are inadequate for this task. Science 
thus faces requirements for both deviation 
and conformity, with resulting tensions in the 
system. And no scientist can be sure just 
where the proper “balance” lies in the fulfil- 
ment of these antagonistic demands. 

Let us shift to another area. Modern indus- 
trial society and its communities have re- 
ceived much attention in sociology. The func- 
tional imperatives of the industrial order and 
the manner in which these diverge from their 
counterparts in the preindustrial civilized, or 
feudal, society have been detailed, but almost 
to a man sociologists have neglected to ex- 
amine the mutual antagonisms that arise be- 
tween or among the various functional re- 
quirements and structures of industrial 
systems (not to mention preindustrial civi- 
lized societies) . 

Consider, for instance, the class and power- 
and-authority structures of modern industrial 
societies. The argument has been advanced— 
and it seems empirically justifiable—that an 
industrial society requires some kind of class 
ordering if it is to operate effectively. Those 
who follow Durkheim (9) see an increasing- 
ly complex division of labor as demanding a 
wide proliferation of personnel to direct and 
control the over-all apparatus embracing a 
multitude of specialists. In other words, a 
well-defined power-and-authority structure is 
essential to co-ordinate the many diverse spe- 
cialists upon whom the industrial system de- 
pends. From this perspective, class and power 
structures can be said to promote integration 
in the industrial order. A few social scientists, 
of course, see in these processes an irrevoca- 
ble trend toward crystallization of power in 
the hands of a few—toward the emergence of 
a managerial elite who will determine the 
destiny of the society (3). 
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But there is another side to the coin. The 
strongly industrialized society embodies cer- 
tain demands for destratification, for egalitar- 
ianism with respect to class, power, and 
authority. Sociologists who stress these im- 
peratives see the industrial order’s class sys- 
tem as a divisive rather than an integrative 
force, and selected data seem to support their 
contention. Sociologists generally recognize 
the industrial society’s need for universalism 
or particularism, for achievement rather than 
ascription, etc. Without such normative ori- 
entations calling for fluidity in the class sys- 
tem, many of the new occupations being 
created by advancing technology could not 
be effectively manned. In the realm of power 
and authority, evidence is at hand to suggest 
that the industrial system, with its intensive 
specialization of occupational roles, though 
requiring a superior managerial body for its 
direction, concomitantly delimits the power 
and authority of the governing element. The 
very complexity of the industrial-urban ap- 
paratus tends to cut the leaders off from de- 
tailed knowledge of the system’s operation; 
they must rely upon experts for information 
and advice, thereby relinquishing to the latter 
some of the power and authority vested in 
their own position. This is strikingly apparent 
in the realm of missile research, where top- 
level politicians, administrators, and mana- 
gerial officials look more and more to scien- 
tifically trained experts for guidance, not just 
in technical matters, but in aspects of policy- 
making as well. 

Gouldner (18), discussing bureaucratic 
structure, observes that along with the “iron 
law of oligarchy” there can be postulated an 
“iron law of democracy.” Empirical evidence 
can be adduced for the operation of both 
these imperatives in the industrial society and 
its constituent bureaucracies. 

In contradistinction to industrial systems— 
which, relatively speaking, display a fluid 
class ordering and a rather ill-defined power- 
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and-authority arrangement—preindustrial civ- 
ilized societies (e.g., those of medieval Eu- 
rope, traditional China, India, the Middle 
East) evince overwhelming demands for au- 
thoritarianism and a well-defined class struc- 
ture; yet here certain counterimperatives 
emerge, for at least a degree of egalitarianism 
is at work (24). 

Mutually antagonistic requirements, in- 
ferred from contradictory structural arrange- 
ments, account for much of the divisiveness 
of opinion among sociologists (cf. Davis [7] 
and Tumin [27]) concerning the specific na- 
ture of the American class and power-and- 
authority structures today. Some point to the 
evidence for rigidity; others perceive quite 
opposite trends. In actuality there appear to 
be functional imperatives for both patterns 
in all industrial societies, including the 
United States. Although I see the forces for 
egalitarianism as stronger today than ever 
before, I am aware of various countervailing 
tendencies. 

Sociologists are not the only ones who are 
divided over the proper assessment of the 
class and power arrangements in modern in- 
dustrial societies. Contradictory functional 
requirements, and the associated antagonistic 
structures answering to these, account for 
many disagreements over policy in these so- 
cieties. Neither politicians nor social scien- 
tists are certain just how much power and 
authority should be vested in, say, the upper 
echelons of the national government. Just 
how much centralization and decentraliza- 
tion are necessary for maximum effectiveness 
in industrial systems? How fluid should the 
stratification system be? More specifically, 
who and how many should be educated? 
With all due respect to the visionaries who 
hold that all social phenomena can be meas- 
ured—that it is possible to delineate a system’s 
internal structure with precision—we submit 
that an accurate assessment of just where the 
proper “balance” lies between class fluidity 
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and class stability, between centralization 
and decentralization of authority, is virtually 
impossible to achieve. Opposing factions see 
“equilibrium” as lying along divergent axes, 
and any extreme move in one direction gives 
rise to a counterreaction. 

We not only find contradictions within 
systems but perceive antagonisms between 
internal and external requirements. This 
holds both for subsystems, such as universi- 
ties or governmental bureaucracies, and for 
broader social systems or societies. Once 
again we take democratic industrial orders 
as our point of departure. Here the decision- 
makers seek to cater to the voters, to whom 
they are ultimately responsible in a democ- 
racy, all the while attempting to satisfy press- 
ing demands from sources external to the sys- 
tem. Governmental leaders in the United 
States often bewail the fact that decisions on 
international issues crucial to the nation’s 
“survival” must so often be geared to the vox 
populi within the social order. What the peo- 
ple want relative to, say, West Berlin or 
Korea or the question of disarmament may 
not jibe with what the decision-makers be- 
lieve to be the “correct” course of action for 
the nation’s welfare. Whereas decisions with 
international implications must usually be 
geared to long-run considerations, the com- 
mon man, the average voter, typically has 
only a short-run perspective. And, because 
of demands for secrecy stemming from ex- 
ternal imperatives, officials who have access 
to intelligence sources may be unable to 
provide the public with the strategic infor- 
mation it requires to form more considered 
judgments, Yet the decision-makers are con- 
strained to some extent to act in accord with 
the will of the people; otherwise, they would 
soon be voted out of office. 

Suggestions have been offered for clearing 
this structural impasse. One is to develop a 
responsible, independent elite to deal with 
international affairs; this, however, tends to 
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contravene certain democratic principles. 
Present evidence suggests no completely 
satisfactory means for evolving a structure 
that would fulfil all the contradictory de- 
mands from internal and external sources that 
plague the modem democratic industrial 
order. 

Finally, social systems must answer to con- 
tradictory imperatives that arise from sources 
external to them. Thus numerous subsystems 
in modern society experience conflicting de- 
mands from without. For instance, with re- 
spect to prisons (5, 11), the broader social 
order expects the prison to castigate and iso- 
late offenders (a pattern reinforced by the 
need to maintain internal order). On the 
other hand, the penal institution is called 
upon to rehabilitate inmates for their eventual 
restoration to the society at large. The di- 
lemma is that incarceration and punishment 
ill prepare these persons for a normal role in 
society. 

But more significant for our argument are 
the mutually antagonistic requirements (and 
structures) that often impinge upon larger 
units—nations or empires—a fact that may ex- 
plain many of the historic tensions and con- 
flicts among them as well as changes in their 
relative power positions through time. 

Some of these external contradictions stem 
from the efforts of a political system, such as 
an empire or a nation, to sustain or improve 
its position in the world hierarchy. In another 
context I have argued that it is in the nature 
of empires that, once they seek to exploit 
their “winnings” for political or economic 
gain, they begin to pave the way for their 
own demise (24). The conquering society's 
development of the new holdings for its own 
advantage has necessitated urbanizing, social- 
izing, or educating the vanquished into the 
more advanced technology and administra- 
tive know-how of their masters. Time and 
again in the annals of history we see subject 


peoples absorbing the superior culture of 
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their overlords and ultimately using it to over- 
throw the latter. The histories of Rome, and 
of the Persian Empire, among others, all re- 
count this tale. 

These patterns are reinforced by another 
common dilemma, apparent also in the rela- 
tions among classes within a social system. 
On the one hand, the leaders in the hierarchy 
of nations, in order to reinforce their author- 
ity, must have the lesser social orders emulate 
them; but in the process the latter come to 
acquire the traits and eventually the expecta- 
tions of their superiors, thereby posing a 
threat to the leaders’ position at the summit. 

These contradictions operate in the mod- 
ern world. Recently the British have seen 
their earlier colonial holdings slip from them 
into the hands of the native “elite” they 
themselves helped to create. And the politi- 
cal scientist North (21), like others, argues 
that his conversations with Russians reveal 
their concern that the Soviet Union’s under- 
writing of industrialization in China will 
eventually work to Russia’s disadvantage. 
Yet in the present global struggle Soviet eco- 
nomic and cultural aid to China is seen as 
vital to the enhancement of the former's posi- 
tion relative to the non-Communist world. 

The structure of American foreign policy 
is harassed by similar contradictions. Given 
their democratic values, and the Soviet threat, 
Americans are committed to assisting under- 
developed countries; nevertheless, the latter’s 
advancements may heighten their power and 
status and certainly elevate their horizons of 
expectation. All this is grist for the burgeon- 
ing nationalistic movements in these coun- 
tries, which then begin to be anti-American 
because they do not receive as much aid as 
they believe they deserve, and so on, The 
chagrin of the American public and the deci- 
sion-makers themselves might be diminished 
were they to grasp the full import of the con- 
tradictions that lurk within almost any for- 
eign policy they develop. The presence of 
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contradictions in foreign aid does not mean 
that it should be abolished, for the alterna- 
tives may be even more unpalatable. 

We could elaborate upon these illustrations 
further, but another, more pressing, issue 
demands our attention, namely, the theoreti- 
cal and methodological implications of our 
concept of contradictory functional require- 
ments, particularly on matters of the internal 
strains within societies and the tensions and 
conflicts that arise among them. 


Theoretical Implications 


Mere recognition of contradictory func- 
tional requirements by no means resolves 
some long-standing issues in structural-func- 
tional analysis—for example, the methodo- 
logical question of just how functions are to 
be imputed to structures. Nor have we ven- 
tured to show how manifest and latent func- 
tions, for instance, are to be related to the 
notion of contradictory requirements. Yet the 
view we enunciate involves some worthwhile 
theoretical advances and offers us certain 
new leads. 

1. Admission of the presence of contra- 


ri dictory requirements, and of the mutually 


antagonistic structures associated with these, 
permits the structural functionalist to pursue 
his customary interest in integration but adds 
a more realistic dimension to his analysis. It 
brings to the fore such strategic questions as 
“How does a social order maintain integration 


. 


» 4 in the face of coexistent contradictory require- 


ments and structures?” We submit that one 
such mechanism for sustaining internal co- 
‘ hesion is the employment of negative values. 
Dictators have frequently created external 
“devils” to divert the attention of the popu- 
lace from contradictions within the social 
order, but intensification of tensions and con- 
flicts among nation-states is the end result. An 
analogous process may operate within and 

among the subsystems of a society (25). 
2. Explicit recognition of the contradictory 
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FUNCTIONAL REQUIREMENTS AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


functional requirements that impinge upon a 
social system, or a subsystem thereof, assists 
the structural functionalist in analyzing the 
competitive struggles, conflicts, and change “ 
that beset social orders. Dahrendorf (6, p. 
175) argues that conflict theory should en- 


able us to “predict” social tensions and con-\ ' 


flicts from given structural arrangements. 
This is, indeed, one goal of our proposed 
modification of structural-functional theory. 

More specifically, the theory of contradic- 
tory functional requirements illumines the 
self-contradictions within social systems—as ‘ 
the coexistence of conformity and deviation, 
or of stratification and egalitarianism. Never- 
theless, a social system can rarely determine 
with any degree of precision just where the 
balance or equilibrium lies in developing 
structures to meet these mutually antago- 
nistic requirements. A system thus tends to 
oscillate between emphasis upon one set of 
requirements and upon another. And, where 
several alternative structural arrangements 
may serve a single imperative, the picture is 
complicated appreciably. 

A tentative explanation for this oscillation 
—or “dialectic’—seems to be that, when the 
swing is toward one “extreme,” individuals 
or groups are likely to perceive that some 
vital requirements are not being met, and 
they initiate counterreactions whos aim is 
the achievement of some sort of balance. 
Thus any excessive efforts to institutionalize 
egalitarianism in an industrial society would 
soon evoke counter demands for stratification. 

We go further and hypothesize that one 
reason for the frequent alternation between 
peace and war on the international scene is 
that during periods of peace the contradic- 
tory requirements of societies and the struc- 
tures that rise to meet these generate global 
instability; for, as we observed, a social sys- 
tem often seeks to resolve its internal dilem- 
mas through negation of external systems. 
Thus is unloosed the specter of intersocietal 
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conflict—even war. But it appears that socie- 
ties cannot sustain indefinitely a garrison- 
state orientation; now arise further contra- 
dictions that drive the social order toward 
the pursuit of amicable relations with other 
systems. Justification of this hypothesis would 
necessitate a full-length treatise; here we 
merely suggest that it is plausible and worthy 
of investigation. 

But qualify our observations we must! We 
should avoid any overcommitment to a dia- 
lectical theory of change. Aside from the 
logical problems posed by the theory of the 
dialectic (aired in numerous critiques by phi- 
losophers and logicians), it would indeed be 
rash, in the absence of supportive empirical 
data, to assume that all structures or aspects 
thereof are wracked by self-contradictions. 
We must not slight those situations wherein 
contradictions cannot be demonstrated— 
where structures are complementary rather 
than contradictory. 

Moreover, a dialectical theory of change, 
to be meaningful, must be set within a struc- 
tural-functional framework. The very nature 
of the dialectic, after all, is determined by 
the structural characteristics of the social 
system that creates it. One type of society 
(or subsystem) will call forth different struc- 
tural arrangements, and in turn will engender 
divergent dialectical patterns, than will oth- 
ers. For instance, the demand for deviation 
is far more noticeable in the scientific system 
than in most social orders. Thus the strains, 
or conflicts, between the proponents of devi- 
ation and those pressing for conformity will 
have quite different implications in the scien- 
tific system than in some other social order. 
Or, as another illustration, the dialectic gen- 
erated by the mutually antagonistic impera- 
tives for stratification and for egalitarianism 
will diverge rather markedly in industrial and 
in preindustrial civilized orders, given the 
differing emphases upon these requirements 
in these two kinds of society. 
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We proceed beyond this to observe that 
the concept of “equilibrium,” whether viewed 
as a static or a dynamic phenomenon, is most 
useful when cognizance is taken of the possi- 
ble contrarieties among functional require- 
ments and among their concomitant struc- 
tures in social systems. Equilibrium, then, is 
the balance achieved in a system’s response 
to pressures from coexistent contradictory 
imperatives—though the precise point at 
which the balance lies is well-nigh impossible 
to determine. 

8. Too, our approach has implications for 
decision-making theory, be it on a subsystem 
or societal level. Writers like March and Si- 
mon (17), for example, recognize that con- 
flict is widespread in social systems; yet they 


_ fail to perceive the contradictory imperatives 


within and upon social orders that foster these 
dilemmas. Their theory of action—particu- 
larly with respect to the role of decision- 
making—is therefore unrealistic. Once one 
accepts the notion of contradictions as inher- 
ent in social orders, he begins to perceive 


_ that actors cannot “rationally” act in terms of 
“all-or-none” categories. Would that decision- 


makers in the international arena recognized 
the harsh fact that many actions can have 
contradictory results. Such a viewpoint drives 
men to think in terms of “the least of the 
evils.” Kissinger (15) is one writer on the 
forefront of current foreign affairs who seems 
to recognize that decision-makers face nu- 
merous built-in dilemmas—for example, be- 
tween organization and aspiration (i.e., cre- 
ativity), not only within the society but with 
respect to external relations as well. How to 
strike the proper balance in meeting these 
opposing demands is a problem that is taxing 
theoreticians not only in America but in other 
nations as well. 

4. Attacking this question from another 
vantage point, we might observe that the 
notion of coexisting contradictory require- 
ments seems to be an essential ingredient of 
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any theory of conflict. Moreover, the cross- 
cultural orintation propounded by structural 
functionalists would seem to be mandatory 
for conflict theorists as well. We must seek 
to delineate those structures that appear to 
be universal for societies in general or for 
specific types of societies and, from this in- 
formation, infer the requirements these struc- 
tures fulfil. We might then reverse the proc- 
ess, predicting the kinds of structures, within 
selected types of societies or systems, that 
answer to given requirements. But the con- 
flict theorist cannot stop here; he must go on 
to determine whether contradictory sets of 
requirements and their concomitant struc- 
tures give rise in similar situations to similar 
kinds of competitive struggle and conflict, 
particularly war. Available evidence suggests 
that this is the case. 

5. Some writers (e.g., Hempel [14]) have 
warned of the deceptive ease with which the 
structural functionalist can lapse into tauto- 
logical reasoning. Our effort, by stressing the 
need to determine the functional require- 
ments of social systems through empirical 
investigation, attempts to side-step this pit- 
fall. Our theoretical orientation, moreover, 
generates various hypotheses that are subject 
to empirical testing. Some of these have al- 
ready been indicated. Others, phrased in 
question form, include: Why are some sets 


, of contradictory requirements present in one 


type of social order and absent in another? 
How are systems best able to operate under 
the burden of opposing functional demands 


"and the antagonistic arrangements that arise 


to meet these demands? By what mechanisms 
are the resulting strains neutralized? Just how 
many or what kinds of contradictory struc- 
tural arrangements can a system endure? 
Moreover, are some types of systems better 
equipped than others to handle these dilem- 
mas? Specifically with respect to industrial 
societies, is a democracy better able than a 
dictatorship to cope with the contradictory 
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FUNCTIONAL REQUIREMENTS AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


imperatives that operate within a given sys- 
tem? With those that are imposed from with- 
out? Why? Here we can touch upon one or 
two of these issues. 

At first glance—and admittedly on the basis 
of limited data—democracy as a mode of gov- 
ernment seems rather congruent with the 
industrial-urban system, characterized by a 
complex division of labor and numerous spe- 
cial-interest groups. One of the prime argu- 
ments for democracy is its embodiment of a 
“feedback” mechanism; that is, permitting 
the populace to voice its dissatisfactions tends 
to neutralize any extreme dialectical move- 
ment. Theoretically at least, a democracy can 
boast of a built-in alarm that warns when the 
system is moving too far in one direction or 
the other. Dictatorships, lacking such correc- 
tives upon any wide swings of the pendulum, 
seem to generate more violent counterreac- 
tions. Nevertheless, this corrective system in 
institutionalized democracy seems more effec- 
tive for managing internal than external di- 
lemmas, although it may be that a democracy, 
whatever its weaknesses, requires less hos- 
tility toward outsiders to resolve internal con- 
tradictions than does a dictatorship. Ulti- 
mately, of course, the reduction of interna- 
tional strife would necessitate some built-in 
institutional apparatus that would mediate or 
adjudicate the dissatisfactions that seem in- 
evitably to arise. The United Nations, theo- 
retically, might be viewed as a step in this 
direction, although, given the present auton- 
omy of nations, it is unlikely to prove effec- 
tive as a mechanism for resolving the strains 
that stem from the contradictory structures 
of nation-wide systems. 


Methodological Implications 

Still another implication of our approach 
lies in the methodological realm. The pres- 
ence of contradictory sets of functional re- 
quirements accounts in large part for sociolo- 


gists’ frequent recourse to either ideal or * 
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constructed types, as well as for their affinity 
for terms like “dominant configurations” or 
“general patterns” when analyzing subsys- 
tems or such social orders as nation-states. 
Even statisticians who scorn such conceptual- 
ization are driven to their use, as a cursory 
examination of almost any sociological jour- 
nal will confirm. 

It is strange, in light of this, that no one 
seems to have interjected the query: Why 
do social scientists so often resort to these 
methodological devices? We believe that this i 
is largely attributable to the persistence of 
contradictory requirements and structures. * 
Their presence obviates the full realization of 
many types of patterns, whether within or 
among societies. Thus social scientists must 
speak of tendencies or dominant patterns * 
(e.g., tendencies toward universalism, toward 
conformity, etc.). 

Sociologists are frequently disturbed by 
their recourse to generalizations of this kind. 
But, instead of berating themselves, they per- 
haps should ask themselves why they are | 
forced to do so. It is not enough to strive for ' 
neatness and simplicity. Although we, too, 
affirm the utility of Occam’s razor, the ulti- 
mate goal, we contend, is to explain reality. 


We end upon the note with which we be- 
gan: to understand the strains and conflicts 
within and among systems—ultimately to clar- 
ify the issues underlying peace and war— 
sociologists should devote greater attention 
to the contradictory functional requirements 
(and structures) that inhere within or are 
external to social systems. 
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Resolving family conflicts 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


Introduction 


Aside from the inner conflicts of the indi- 
vidual person, the family is the smallest arena 
within which conflict occurs. Since the scale 
of conflict is so much smaller than occurs be- 
tween the great powers of the world, can the 
ways in which families resolve their conflicts 
ever apply to international conflict? 

The present article deals primarily with the 
inherent characteristics of family conflict, 
some of them diametrically opposite to inter- 
national conflict. Nevertheless, the study of 
small-scale conflict seems most likely to yield 
new hypotheses relevant to large-scale con- 
flict if the family is studied on its own terms. 
Were we to limit ourselves to facets of obvi- 
ous relevance, new ways of looking at inter- 
national conflict might be missed. In any case, 
a general theory of conflict must eventually 
embrace all ranges of social systems, from the 
largest to the smallest. Hence family conflict 
has potential interest for its similarities with, 
and its differences from, large-scale conflict. 

Conflict is a widespread and serious prob- 
lem in the contemporary American family. 
Roughly, one marriage in every four ends in 
divorce, which is usually preceded, and often 
caused, by the failure of family members to 
avoid or solve their conflicts. Many additional 
families survive their periods of stress only at 
great cost to their physical and mental health. 
Many a husband’s ulcers, a wife’s headaches, 
and a child’s nervous tics are traceable to 
domestic tension and warfare. 


How does it happen that conflict afflicts so 
many families? 


Sources of Family Conflict 


Families everywhere tend to have certain 
characteristics which lay them open to po- 
tential conflict. 


COMPULSION 


For one thing, a family is not a voluntary 
organization (except for the husband and 
wife). Children do not choose their parents. 
When the going gets tough, they cannot re- 
sign their membership. Even the parents are 
under heavy pressure to stick with the group 
no matter what. 

Such involuntary participation tends to in- 
tensify conflict, once it originates. Because 
they have to continue living in the same house 
year in and year out, family members can 
develop deep antipathies for one another. 
What began as a mere conflict of interest 
easily turns into emotional hatred through 
the accumulation of grievances between two 
family members. Once such hostility has 
arisen, conflict often becomes self-perpetuat- 


ing. 
INTIMACY 


The conflict potentialities inherent in the 
involuntary membership of the family are ac- 
centuated by the intimacy of contact within 
the family. In school or church or business 
physical distance and social formality are 
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maintained at some minimum level. More- 
over, contact is restricted to a limited range 
of relationships, such as teacher-pupil, priest- 
parishioner, or boss-secretary.1 

By contrast, relationships within the fam- 
ily are functionally diffuse. Family members 
lay all sorts of claims on one another for eco- 
nomic maintenance, recreational companion- 
ship, sexual responsiveness, sympathetic un- 
derstanding, love and affection, etc. The 
comprehensiveness of these claims points to 
additional potential sources of conflict. 

When conflict does occur within the family, 
it lacks the restraint imposed by concern for 
public opinion. If a man’s home is his castle, 
it is also the place where his dungeons of 
despair are. A man who would never strike 
a women in public finds his fury uncontrolla- 
ble when goaded by a nagging wife behind 
closed doors. A child who would be patiently 
admonished in a public park needs a pillow 

‘in his pants for the same behavior at home. 
The very privacy which makes possible the 
most uninhibited embrace within the bed- 
room permits an equally uninhibited tongue- 
lashing. Intimacy of contact, therefore, con- 
tributes to both the extensity and the inten- 
sity of conflict within the family. 


SMALLNESS 


While families everywhere are character- 
ized by compulsory membership and intimate 
contact, the American family’s small number 
of children further magnifies the problem of 
eonflict, especially between siblings. In a 
large family, one child’s share of his mother’s 
attention and affection is so limited that it 
matters little whether he has it or not. In a 
two-child family, however, one child can 
monopolize the parent simply by vanquishing 
his: sole sibling. Under these circumstances 
sibling rivalry becomes acute. 





1 This is what Talcott Parsons calls “function- 
‘ ally specific relationships” (8). 
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Similarly, among three siblings, the inher- 
ent instability of the triad typically leads the 
two older children to battle for the pawn. 
Again limited size dictates who the potential 
enemy shall be, makes him highly visible in 
the small group, and leads to the develop- 
ment of long-term feuds. 


CHANGE 


The above family features would not be so 
bad were it not for the rapidity with which 
the family situation changes. Given fixed in- 
gredients, a stable equilibrium might be 
sought. But families change so fast that a 
moving equilibrium is the best that can be 
hoped for. 

Families change rapidly in size. Census 
figures show that newlyweds typically have 
hardly more than a year in which to work out 
their marital relationship before it is altered 
by the nausea of pregnancy. Then the chil- 
dren come every two years—bing, bing, bing. 
A decade and half later they leave for college 
or its working-class equivalents with similar 
rapidity (5). 

Meanwhile the family may have main- 
tained the same size, but the needs of its 
members were rapidly changing. Every time 
a new child starts to crawl, to climb, to wan- 
der across the street, to go to school, to ex- 
perience puberty, or to drive a car, the pat- 
tern of family living must be readjusted. The 
changing “developmental tasks” of growing 
individuals create corresponding “family de- 
velopmental tasks.” Even parents’ needs 
change as, for example, when the mother loses 
her figure or the father fails to get the raise 
he expected. Since the American family spe- 
cializes in personality development and per- 
sonal need fulfilment, such individual changes 
tend to disrupt the family equilibrium. 

Given so many potentialities for conflict, 
what mechanisms exist for preventing the 
total disruption of what is so often called the 
“basic unit” in society? 
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RESOLVING FAMILY CONFLICTS 


Normative Mechanisms for 
Preventing Family Conflct 


No society can afford to turn its back on 
family conflict. The family is too indispensa- 
ble a unit of social structure and too neces- 
sary a means for the transmission of culture 
to the oncoming generation to be allowed 
to fall apart. 

Consequently, every society tends to de- 
velop patterned ways of inhibiting the emer- 
gence of conflict. With the passage of time, 
these mechanisms tend to acquire the force 
of norms. That is, social pressures are mobi- 
lized to increase the likelihood that these 
mechanisms will be utilized, and social sanc- 
tions are imposed on those who violate them. 

Different preventive mechanisms are found 
in various societies, depending partly on the 
points at which their family system is espe- 
cially vulnerable to conflict. The following 
analysis classifies particular taboos and re- 
quirements in broad categories of general 
interest. 

1. Avoidance of probable sources of con- 
flict—Many societies have devices for keep- 
ing apart potential or actual family members 
who otherwise would be likely to come into 
conflict with each other. By “potential family 
members” are meant couples who are not yet 
married. Societies have many ways of screen- 
ing out those most predisposed to conflict. 
The traditional “publishing of the banns” al- 
lowed triple opportunities for objections to be 
raised to an inappropriate partnership. The 
formal engagement notifies parents and 
friends of the couple’s intentions, providing a 
last opportunity for pressures to be brought 
to bear in disapproved cases. Studies of 
broken engagements show that such pressures 
often successfully prevent what would pre- 
sumably be conflict-laden marriages (4, pp. 
275-76). 

Studies of “mixed marriages” of many sorts 
show a greater incidence of conflict due to 
the contrasting cultural values, expectations, 
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and behavior patterns of the partners (6). 
Church organizations mobilize their resources 
to discourage interfaith marriages, and infor- 
mal social pressure tends to prevent heterog- 
amous marriages across racial, national, or 
class boundaries. Although a majority of all 
mixed marriages succeeds, such social pres- 
sures presumably break up in advance those 
mixed marriages which would be least likely 
to succeed. 

New preventive mechanisms in our society 
are marriage education and premarital coun- 
seling. An estimated 10 per cent of American 
college students now take a course in prepa- 
ration for marriage, one of whose main pur- 
poses is to rationalize the process of mate 
selection through emphasizing numerous 
ways of testing compatibility (3). Most such 
courses operate on the premise that young 
people are liable to contract incompatible 
marriages if they are not careful. Hence the 
chief value of compatibility testing is to de- 
tect which relationships are incompatible. 

One of the main functions of premarital 
counseling, similarly, is to provide couples in 
doubt with an opportunity to look objectively 
at the conflicts already apparent in their re- 
lationships and to provide them with emo- 
tional support as they go through the process 
of deciding to avoid each other in the future. 

Two legal moves designed to avoid do- 
mestic difficulties are almost universal among 
the fifty states. One of these is the five-day 
waiting period between the time of applying 
for a marriage license and the date of the 
wedding. This provides an opportunity for 
those intoxicated with wine or perfume to 
sober up and reconsider. Similarly, the age at 
which couples can marry without the blessing 
of their parents has been increased to eight- 
een for the bride and twenty-one for the 
groom. Since teen-age marriages have a con- 
spicuously higher divorce rate, raising the 
minimum age probably reduces the number 
of marriages which get off to a bad start. 
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Once the marriage has been contracted, 
one of the widespread sources of difficulty is 
the in-law relationship. Since marriage in- 
volves a drastic shift in allegiance from par- 
ents to spouse, newlyweds often have ambiva- 
lent feelings which are reflected in inter- 
spousal jealousy and conflict, This marital 
tension makes it correspondingly difficult for 
couples to get along with their parents-in-law. 

Our society reduces friction in this area by 
warning couples not to move in with their 
in-laws if they can possibly ayoid doing so. 
Some societies prescribe even stricter avoid- 
ance by restricting or prohibiting social in- 
tercourse with the mother-in-law. Especially 
taboo is the familiarity of joking with the 
mother-in-law. Reserve and formality are fre- 
quently required. Sometimes complete avoid- 
ance is the rule—one must neither talk with 
nor even look at the mother-in-law.” Although 
there may be social losses, such mechanisms 
of avoidance effectively rule out the possibil- 
ity of conflict between potentially hostile 
individuals. 

2. Allocation of rights and duties to par- 
ticular roles.—A second way in which societies 
prevent conflict is by distributing the author- 
ity, privileges, and responsibilities of family 
members according to a fixed pattern. In so 
doing, these societies predetermine the out- 
come, In fact, they short-circuit the conflict 
process completely because they take the is- 
sue out of the area of legitimate controversy. 
Henceforth only in socially deviant families 
does conflict ever occur over the allocated 
matters. For example, the incest taboo allo- 
cates sexual privileges exclusively to the hus- 
band and wife. Murdock and other anthro- 
pologists believe that the reason why this 
allocation pattern is found universally is be- 
cause it is essential to family harmony (7, 
pp. 295-96). It functions to prevent sexual 


2 Most of the cross-cultural examples in this 
paper are drawn from George P. Murdock (7). 
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jealousy and rivalry within the family which 
would exist if more than one member of the 
family were allowed access to the same sexual 
partner. 

Similarly, authority in the family is seldom 
distributed evenly among family members or 
(vaguer yet) left to each new family to de- 
cide for itself. Almost every society central- 
izes legitimate power in one role, usually that 
of the father. This is not to say that the wife 
and children are necessarily excluded from 
consultation in the decision-making process. 
Indeed, consideration for the wishes of the 
members of his family may be enjoined on 
the patriarch. However, a patriarchal family 
system specifies that in a showdown—when 
husband and wife cannot agree on mutually 
exclusive alternatives—the husband’s wishes 
should prevail. The beauty of this system 
lies not in male superiority but in the fact 
that a ready out is available from any dead- 
lock which may arise. It could as easily be 
the wife (and is in a few societies). It is 
handy, however, to have a way of avoiding 
prolonged crises within the family. 

Authority need not be allocated entirely 
to one role. Each partner may have certain 
areas of family living in which he has au- 
tonomous jurisdiction. For example, most 
Detroit husbands make the final decision 
about what car to buy, while the typical wife 
decides how much money to spend on food 
for the family. Whenever people grow up 
expecting the husband or the wife to make 
decisions on their own in the “proper” areas, 
those areas are effectively removed from the 
domain of conflict. 

Herein lies the problem of the democratic 
family. Whenever two or more family mem- 
bers believe they ought to share in making a 
certain decision, they have added another 


8 All references to Detroit families are drawn 
from the writer's 1955 interview study of 731 
housewives (a representative sample of the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area) (2). 
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potential conflict to their portfolio. The 
American family has been drifting in the di- 
rection of a “companionship” ideology, which 
specifies that an increasing number of deci- 
sions should be made jointly. A good example 
is the family vacation, which 66 per cent of 
all Detroit housewives report is planned fifty- 
fifty. In the long run, mutual planning is 
likely to produce results which at least partly 
please both partners. And, according to our 
democratic philosophy, this is an improve- 
ment over the old system of fully pleasing 
one partner at the expense of the other. 

But the process may be painful. The trend 
“from institution to companionship” has 
opened a whole Pandora’s box of potential 
new conflicts. These do not necessarily mate- 
rialize; under the classical patriarchate, they 
could not. 

The blurring lines in the division of labor 
similarly open the way to more conflict. In a 
time when women did the dishes without 
question, dish-washing was not a topic for 
cartoons (symptoms of sore spots in any so- 
ciety). But, as men and women alike begin 
to wonder whether and how much men 
should help out in the kitchen, a new area 
of controversy is added to the list. Thus a 
clearly defined division of labor, like a clear- 
cut allocation of authority, may be a social 
device for preventing conflict. 

3. Equality of treatment within the family. 
—The allocation of authority to particular 
members of the family does not mean the 
right to wield it arbitrarily. Despotic power 
creates unrest within the body domestic just 
as much as in the body politic. To prevent 
such unrest, the centralization of authority 
must be coupled with a bill of rights for the 
weaker family members to protect them from 
discriminatory treatment. 

The exercise of power within the family 
takes two forms: (1) influencing or forcing 
the individual to alter his behavior (either by 
doing something he does not want to do or 
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by stopping what he would like to do) and 
(2) granting or withholding favors. Even 
though the ability to exercise both types of 
power may be vested primarily (or ultimate- 
ly) in the father, it is well to remember that 
the mother is a powerful figure for her chil- 
dren, especially when they are small. Indeed, 
every member of the family has the power 
to grant or withhold his attention, love, and 
respect regardless of how weak he may be in 
other respects. Therefore, when we speak of 
the necessity of equal treatment, we are not 
referring to the father alone. 

How does equal treatment manifest itself 
in the family? The illustrations are endless. If 
Johnnie gets a story before he goes to bed, so 
must Jane. If he has to pick up the living- 
room floor, she has to be forced to do her 
share. If Tom gets to use the family car on 
Friday, then Dick has a right to it on Satur- 
day. Children and parents alike recognize the 
justice of such claims and can appeal to the 
moral value of fair play to secure equality. 
Insofar as equality is achieved, conflict tends 
to be avoided. 

The administrative problem is complicated, 
however, by the fact that siblings are rarely 
of the same age. As a result, the principle of 
equality cannot always mean uniformity of 
treatment at any particular time. If John stays 
up until 9:00 p.m., that does not mean Jane 
can—being two years younger, she must have 
extra sleep. Accepting such seeming discrep- 
ancies is not easy for younger children. How- 
ever, parental emphasis on the idea that, 
“when you are ten years old, you will be 
able to stay up until 9:00 p.m. too” is often 
effective. 

Age-graded equality is likely to prevent 
conflict especially well when the system for 
moving from one notch to the next is clearly 
understood by all concerned. For instance, 
if every child’s allowance automatically in- 
creases a nickel on his. birthday, the younger 
siblings can feel confident that they will re- 
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ceive their “just deserts” when the proper 
time comes. 

In the light of what was said earlier about 
the conflict-preventing function of the incest 
taboo, it is apparent that the custom of 
polygyny presents very serious problems. 
Whenever there are several wives but only 
one husband, the danger of jealousy and con- 
flict among the wives is very acute. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that polygynous socie- 
ties have devised all three types of measures 
for preventing the outbreak of such conflict. 
(1) Avoidance is achieved by placing each 
wife and her children in a separate hut. (2) 
Authority over subsequent wives is usually 
allocated to the first wife—her position is 
thereby less threatened, and the loss of ex- 
clusive wifehood is offset by the addition of 
maid service. (3) More important for our 
present purposes is the common requirement 
that the man treat his wives equally, that he 
not play favorites among them. This often 
takes the form of requiring the husband to 
follow a strict schedule of rotation among his 
wives, spending an equal number of nights 
with each in turn. No society can effectively 
control the warmth or coolness with which 
he treats an unpopular wife; however, this 
merry-go-round rule at least spares her the 
humiliation of public knowledge of her hus- 
band’s disfavor. 

Equality of treatment is not an easy 
achievement, especially where intangibles 
like affection and attention are involved. 
Only the childless couple can completely 
avoid conflict from this source. As soon as 
the first child arrives, competition for the 
time and interest of the mother is created. 
Since she does not have enough time to go 
around, she must be prepared to say to her 
son, “I played with you last night, so tonight 
you should not object to my going out with 
your father.” Even the child whose oedipal 
wishes have not been effectively resolved may 
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accept such a statement if the norm of family 

equality has been adequately learned. 
Avoidance, allocation, and equality—not 

separately but in combination—are the in- 


ventions which cross-cultural research shows ~ 


to have been practical ways by which so- 
cieties have prevented family conflict. 


Instrumental Mechanisms for 
Resolving Family Conflicts 

Despite the existence of preventive mech- 
anisms, and wherever those mechanisms do 
not exist, conflict occurs. The means of ending 
those conflicts seem far less often culturally 
prescribed. Rather there seem to be a number 
of optional procedures, in the United States _ 
at least, which are available to families as | 
ways out of their dilemmas. These mecha- 


nisms are instrumental in the sense that they 


can be employed as means to achieve certain 
ends, if the family so desires. 

1. Increased facilities for family living.— | 
When conflict results from scarce facilities, 
it is sometimes possible to satisfy both the 
conflicting parties by increasing the resources 
at the family’s disposal. For example, sibling 
jealousy often originates from the mother’s 
preoccupation with the new baby on her re- 
turn from the hospital. An extra “mother” in 
the form of grandmother or nurse relieves the 
real mother of part of her work load so that 
she can give more attention to her displaced 
child. 

Those societies with an extended family | 
system have built-in grandmothers, aunts, | 
and cousins who flexibly replace the mother 
when her attention is unavailable. Ethnog- 
raphers report a general lack of sibling ri- 
valry under this multiple mothering. 

Conflict in the American home often cen- | 
ters around the use of scarce physical facil- | 
ities. The current trends to a second car, a/ 
second television set, and a second telephone 


result not only in increased profits for the | 
; 
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corresponding manufacturers but in de- 
creased tension for family personnel who can 
now use parallel facilities simultaneously in- 
stead of having to compete for control of 
single channels. Similarly, the new-fangled 
recreation room provides the rest of the fam- 
ily with a retreat when daughter decides to 
throw a party in the living room, taking the 
tension off competition for “the only room in 
the house where I can entertain my friends.” 

2. Priority systems for the use of limited 
facilities When enlargement of facilities is 
impossible, family conflict often becomes 
chronic—there is perpetual tension between 
family members, perennial jockeying for 
position, and fear that the competitor is get- 
ting ahead or taking advantage. Such feuding 
can often be seen among young children and 
is difficult to end by rational means. With 
older family members, war weariness may 
eventuate in a desire for peace at any price. 
Conflict may then be ended by facing the 
issues and arriving at decisions in some fash- 
ion or other. 

The product of such decision-making is 
often a priority system governing the use of 
the scarce facility. If the bone of contention 
is the television set, a schedule for the whole 
week, born of a major showdown, may take 
the place of petty conflict “every hour on the 
hour.” If the scarcity has been financial, the 
record of decisions takes the form of a budget. 
Here the mutual recriminations sparked by 
overdrawn bank accounts can be obviated by 
advance planning about where the money is 
to be spent. 

The beauty of a budget, as of any other 
system, is that personal control (“I say you 
must”) is replaced by impersonal control 
(“The budget says you must”). The process 
of agreeing on a budget is still liable to plenty 
of conflict, but, once formulated, a budget 
tends to divert attention from the hostile 
antagonist to the operational code. 
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3. Enlargement of areas of autonomy.— 
Analogous in many ways to the method of 
effecting an absolute increase in the facilities 
available to family members is the chopping- 
up of existing facilities into smaller units 
which can then be made available exclu- 
sively to different members of the family. This 
results in a relative increase in the facilities 
at the disposal of the individual without the 
necessity of securing the consent of other 
family members. Hence potential conflict is 
avoided. For example, some couples plague 
themselves with difficulty by trying to arrive 
at joint decisions about the disposition of the 
scarce commodity of money. Worse yet, each 
partner may endlessly reproach the other for 
the petty expenditures he has already made. 
Such bickering can be ended by granting 
each partner an allowance to be spent as he 
sees fit without the necessity of accounting 
to the other for his whims and fancies. This 
innovation correspondingly restricts the area 
in which decision-making (and potential con- 
flict) must occur to more critical areas of 
financial management. 

The method of granting autonomy is not 
limited, however, to the use of scarce facil- 
ities. The problem of adolescent-parent con- 
flict may be resolved by judicious increases 
in the amount of autonomy granted the teen- 
ager. Some parents clash head-on with their 
high-school sons and daughters in attempting 
to curb their adoption of the latest fads in 
dress and speech. Certainly, the easiest way 
out of this dilemma is to recognize that teen- 
agers are old enough to decide for themselves 
what to wear and how to talk. 

Similarly, conflict may result from undue 
stress on total-family activities. The mother 
who worries about finding recreation which 
both her four-year-old and her fourteen-year- 
old will enjoy may be troubling herself un- 
duly, since almost anything she chooses 
evokes dissent from one child or the other. 
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Autonomy under such circumstances need 
not mean a complete atomization of the family 
but simply a willingness of a subgroup within 
the family to enjoy singing nursery rhymes 
without feeling the necessity of compelling 
disinterested members to join. 

4. Safety valves for reducing tension be- 
tween family members.—Insofar as conflict 
within the family is precipitated or accen- 
tuated by accumulated interpersonal resent- 
ment, various means are available for reduc- 
ing the level of this tension. Vacations are 
one such resource. Of course, a family may 
find plenty of things to quarrel about on a 
vacation, but at least they are new issues. 
As far as the old problems are concerned, a 
change of scenery makes it possible to forget 
about them for a while, and on return they 
may even have lost their power to provoke 
antagonism. 

A change in personnel may be just as effec- 
tive. Adding a pal or two for the morning play 
period may so restructure relationships within 
the sibling group that the old feuds are dis- 
rupted at least for the time being. 

For some purposes, however, it is most 
effective to get away from the family group 
completely. One reason we speak of harried 
housewives but not of harried husbands is 
that wives (and especially mothers) are so 
often tied down to the four walls and the 
four faces of the home. The piling-up of petty 
irritations into peaks of tension results in 
perennial irritability and conflict-proneness. 
Then little issues provoke major crises be- 
cause of the loading of accumulated tension. 

Under these circumstances escape mech- 
anisms are not childish but sensible. Getting 
out of the house produces a sense of relief. A 
television farce or romance produces the right 
kind of distraction. Even “going home to 
mama” may be useful provided mama does 
not take daughter’s troubles too seriously. 

There may be corresponding value in 
masculine and children’s expeditions. The 
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husband’s “night out with the boys” may be 
resented by his wife but is likely to result 
in a new look in marital relations. And the 
children need not always be on the receiving 


end for personnel changes but may find wel- | 


come escape from the network of conflict by 
visiting their friends in return. 

There is also what the psychologists call 
“catharsis”—the reduction of tension through 
telling one’s troubles to someone else. There 
is little doubt that “unloading” one’s diff- 
culties on someone else genuinely lightens 
the burden of conflict for most people. In so 
doing, it reduces the necessity for purpose- 
less vindictiveness which prolongs the con- 
flict. In effect, catharsis (like the other safety 
valves) helps to break the vicious circle of 
attack and retaliation which so often charac- 
terizes families with a long history of conflict. 

The only problem involved in the use of 
catharsis is the selection of the target. Among 
the shoulders which might conveniently be 
cried on are those of the husband (provided 


he is not the antagonist in the conflict), the | 


mother, and the neighbor. Providing a sym- 
pathetic ear for the spouse is one of the major 


steps in accomplishing what I like to call | 


the “mental hygiene function” of marriage. 


Mothers and neighbors can usually be | 
counted on to be sympathetic—but sometimes | 


too much so, tending to jump into the con- 


flict, too, starting a mobilization race on both | 


sides. 

Because of these dangers in lay friendships, 
couples in serious conflict sometimes find it 
useful to turn to a professional third party, 
for instance, a clergyman, doctor, or family 
counselor. These functionaries are accus- 
tomed to providing people with discreet op- 
portunities for catharsis. 

Whatever the specific safety valve opened, 
the reduction of the head of steam facilitates 
the tolerance of frustration and a patient ap- 
proach to finding satisfactory solutions to the 
basic sources of conflict. 
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RESOLVING FAMILY CONFLICTS 


Processes of Resolving 
Family Conflict 

So far we have been ducking the main 
issue of what happens when two parties to 
a family conflict collide head-on. To treat 
this problem, it is necessary to assume that 
the two partners (for it is most often the hus- 
band and wife who find themselves in this 
position) think of each other as equals. Hence 
the problem cannot be solved by appeal to 
differential authority. 

One obstacle to resolving family conflict 
is that it is often dyadic in nature. Hence 
voting is impossible. Or at least there is no 
way to break the inevitable tie. Some families 
have found that conflicts of limited impor- 
tance can be settled by ordinary voting pro- 
cedures—especially if there is an odd num- 
ber of children in the family. But this easy 
way out is available at best during a small 
fraction of the total family life-cycle. 

What, then, to do in case of a deadlock? 


DISCUSSION 


The natural first step is to talk things 
over, to outline the various possible solu- 
tions, to weigh the pros and cons in an at- 
tempt to arrive at some sort of solution. This 
process of decision-making has been studied 
and analyzed too well elsewhere to need de- 
tailed treatment here (1, pp. 225-51). Suf- 
fice it to say that there are three major types 
of solutions which can be reached: (1) con- 
sensus—that is, mutual agreement by both 
partners that a vacation at the lake would be 
best for both of them; (2) compromise—one 
week at the lake and one week in the moun- 
tains so that both partners gain part and lose 
part of their objectives; (3) concession—two 
weeks in the mountains, not because the 
wife is convinced that that would be most 
enjoyable, but because she decides to end 
the conflict by dropping her own demands. 

Most families solve most of their problems 
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by such processes of communication followed 


by decision-making. 


MEDIATION 


Occasionally, couples need outside help in 
arriving at a decision. Here relatives and 
friends can seldom qualify because they are 
usually more closely aligned with one partner 
than the other. Hence professional personnel 
are almost the only resort. 

The function of the third party in this case 
is seldom to take over the decision-making 
process. Rather he acts as a catalytic agent, 
enabling the couple to become more objec- 
tive and more rational by his very presence. 
If conflict is serious and hostile feelings have 
accumulated, he may work with each partner 
separately for a long time. Only after self- 
insight and mutual empathy have been 
achieved might it be productive for the couple 
to be seen jointly. Meanwhile the couple may 
discover on their own that they have already 
acquired the ability to settle their conflict, 
aided by the new skills and understandings 
gained in counseling. Even when only one 
partner turns to a third party, the beneficial 
repercussions of the counselor’s collaboration 


may be felt throughout the family. 


ACCOMMODATION 


In one sense, accommodation might be 
listed as a type of decision. More accurately, 
however, it represents the recognition of a 
failure to agree. In the classic phrase, we 
“agree to disagree” or to “live and let live.” 
In the specific case of the summer vacation, 
this could mean separate vacations for hus- 
band and wife (though so much autonomy 
runs heavily counter to American mores). 

It is not always possible for the parties to 
a family conflict to go their separate ways. 
If the issue at hand is the need for a new 
car, one either gets one or one does not. But 
if John likes to play tennis while Mary likes 
to go to concerts, Mary could accommodate 
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herself to going it alone while John finds a 
different partner. 

Essentially, accommodation involves adopt- 
ing a philosophical attitude of resignation— 
coming to the conclusion that further at- 
tempts to influence the partner are just not 
worth the conflict they provoke. Hence ex- 
pectations of mutuality are abandoned in 
favor of accepting the partner as he is. 


SEPARATION 


If neither discussion, mediation, nor ac- 
commodation succeeds in settling family con- 
flict, the last resort is separation. In a sense, 
separation does not really settle conflict at 
all, but it usually does end it. If the antag- 
onists are no longer within shooting distance 
of each other, their attention is soon likely 
to be diverted from the point at issue. 

The term “separation” is usually applied 
to husband and wife. If they cannot live 
together in peace, few there are who would 
force them to go on living in conflict. Even 
those groups who are most opposed to divorce 
and remarriage recognize that separating the 
marriage partners is sometimes preferable to 
prolonging the agony. 

Separation can also occur between parents 
and children. The military academies of this 
country are populated by boys whose parents 
were unable to arrive at peace treaties with 
them. And the older adolescent who leaves 
home for college, job, or marriage sometimes 
only thus terminates his or her revolutionary 
war. 

Separation is the most drastic way out of 
family conflict, yet those who have tried it 
often say that peaceful loneliness is an im- 
provement over perpetual conflict. 


Conclusion 


‘Returning now to the question of the 
similarities and differences between family 
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conflict and conflict in other settings, it is | 
apparent that the sources of family conflict 
are largely distinctive. Families are uniquely 
small and intimate. The structure and de- © 
velopmental tasks of the family are trans- 
formed with unusual speed. Only in the in- | 
voluntary nature of world society is there a 
close analogy. ; 

Much as the sources of conflict may differ | 
between the family and the world commu- | 
nity, the mechanisms for preventing and re- 
solving conflict have more in common. In- 
ternational “mechanisms of avoidance” in- 
clude the United Nations Emergency Force 
sealing the border between Israel and Egypt 
and the proposals for disengagement in Cen- 
tral Europe. The “allocation of authority” to 
a world court and a world government would 
alter the naked struggle of sovereign nations 
among themselves. “Equality of treatment” 
is just as difficult a problem among nations 
differing in size, wealth, and maturity as | 
among children differing in age. However, | 
the admission of all nations to membership 
in the United Nations might achieve minimal 
equality and bring excluded nations within | 
the sphere of authority of the international 
organization. Rotation systems in key inter- — 
national offices tend to reduce international | 
jealousy. 

“Increased facilities” for international liv- 
ing are provided through economic develop- | 
ment, reducing the envy of the “have” na- 
tions by the have-nots. “Priority systems” for | 
the use of limited facilities apply to such in- 
ternational waterways as rivers and harbors | 
on which multiple countries depend. “En- | 
largement of areas of autonomy” reduces in- | 
ternational conflict as colonial powers become | 
independent. International “safety valves” | 
include the opportunities for catharsis a 
vided by the open forum of the General As-! 


a 


sembly and by smaller-scale talks at or below | 


the summit. ; 
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Big-power rivalry between East and West 
is closely analogous to the conflict between 
husband and wife. Voting has little value 
when the conflicting parties perennially dead- 
lock or veto each other. The focus under such 
circumstances must be on the same processes 
that enable families to resolve their deadlocks. 
Discussion through negotiation and diplo- 
matic talks may lead to consensus, compro- 
mise, or concession internationally as well 
as familially. The General Secretary of the 
United Nations has increasingly become an 
international mediator, as have many of the 
smaller powers. Accommodation to the status 
quo has been the outcome of many an inter- 
national crisis that for a time threatened to 
disturb the peace. But separation, in a shrink- 
ing world, is one process not open to national 
societies, for, much as they may dislike each 
other, they must go on forever living in the 
same international “house.” 
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A note on conflict choice in economics 


and psychology 


CARL M. STEVENS 
Reed College 


I. Introduction 


These remarks are a comment upon Holz- 
man’s (2) interesting and valuable discus- 
sion of conflict choice theory in economic 
and psychological analysis. Holzman was 
concerned more with an elaboration of Mil- 
ler’s (1) models of conflict choice than with 
a general comparison of economic and psy- 
chological theory. However, from the less 
particular point of view of such a general 
comparison, her treatment carries with it a 
number of implications which seem to me 
misleading. Further, her interpretation of 
Miller’s position itself seems to me rather 
misleading. 

To avoid misunderstanding in what fol- 
lows, let me say initially that I agree with the 
following of Holzman’s propositions: (1) Mil- 
ler’s (and associated) analysis characteris- 
tically assumes opportunity functions differ- 
ent from those often assumed in economic 
analysis, and one aspect of this difference is 
the matter of continuity of opportunity func- 
tion elucidated by Holzman. (2) The avail- 
ability of intermediate positions in the op- 
portunity function may frequently facilitate 
resolution of conflict via choice. (3) The kind 


1 On leave 1959-60 as a Brookings Institution 
National Research Professor. 
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of theory of individual choice behavior (con- 
flict versus non-conflict) to be deemed ap- 
propriate for analysis in any particular case 
may well depend upon the properties of the 
opportunity function supposed to confront 
the actors. This is an important proposition. 
(4) Non-unidimensionality of goals may ex- 
plain conflict in certain choice situations. 
(But this concept needs an operational defi- 
nition of non-unidimensionality independent 
of the choice behavior in question if de- 
moniacal explanation is to be avoided.) 


II. The Theory of Consumers’ 
Behavior and Rates of Performance 
versus Choice Episodes 


As regards conflict, Holzman makes the 
distinction between economic and psycho- 
logical choice theory turn on the properties 
of the opportunity function (the set of options 
available to the actor). The psychological 
view is characterized as one of uniqueness 
of goals and (hence) resolution of conflict. 

However (and again as regards conflict) , 
a historically primary and perhaps more basic 
distinction between economic and psycho- 
logical theories of choice behavior is the ex- 
tent to which the possibility of conflict in the 
choice situation is explicitly taken into ac- 
count—or taken into account at all. The psy- 
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DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 


chologist’s concept of behavioral equilibrium 
may or may not involve conflict, but, in any 
event, the issue is attended to and is one for 
analysis. The economist’s (conventional) 
concept of behavioral equilibrium, e.g., as 
in the theory of consumers’ behavior, does 
not address itself explicitly to this issue.” It 
is as much for this reason as because of the 
opportunity functions assumed that one finds 
so few conflicted actors in the economic lit- 
erature. 

Failure to attend to the intrapersonal con- 
flict problem stems in part from the circum- 
stance that conventional economic choice 
models, e.g., the theory of consumers’ behav- 
ior, are generally thought to be concerned 
with time rates at which choices are made, 
not with particular episodes of choice be- 
havior.’ From the economist’s point of view 
it is the rate (per week, month, etc.) at 
which Mrs. Jones buys T-bone steaks that 
matters, not her behavior Monday morning at 
ten o'clock as she stands before the super- 


2“Conflict” in this context refers to intraper- 
sonal (as distinguished from interpersonal) con- 
flict. In much economic literature, e.g., the vari- 
ous analyses comprehend under the rubric of 
game theory, the term “conflict” choice situation 
refers to one in which there is interpersonal con- 
flict, ie., a competitive relation between actors. 
I am not directly concerned with interpersonal 
conflict in this note. I may observe parentheti- 
cally, however, that these two kinds of conflict 
choice theory are analytically complementary. 
This is because the kinds of opportunity func- 
tions afforded the actors by interpersonal con- 
flict are often peculiarly such as to make the 
application of intrapersonal conflict choice theory 
fruitful. 


3 It also stems from the fact that economists 
are essentially concerned with equilibria of prices 
and quantities, not (as are psychologists) with 
the phenomenon of conflict per se. If, however, 
in particular cases, the phenomenon of conflict 
is theoretically necessary to explain price de- 
termination, then this phenomenon must be at- 
tended to by economists. 
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market counter. She may, at this juncture, 
be badly conflicted—for if they eat hamburger 
instead of T-bone she will get her new hat 
sooner, but she feels unhappy serving ham- 
burger—or she may not be conflicted. The 
point is, the economist ordinarily does not in- 
quire. In the long run, she will perform T- 
bone buying behavior at some equilibrium 
rate—and this (as related to price changes, 
etc.) is what matters. 

On the other hand, the psychologist’s 
equilibrium model is concerned with the par- 
ticular episode of choice behavior rather than 
with rates of such behavior.* Thus Miller 
might well bring his equilibrium models to 
bear on Mrs. Jones’s behavior that Monday 
morning.® Here, a (stable) behavioral equi- 
librium would refer to her not resolving a 
particular choice problem for a period of 
time, whereas the economist’s equilibrium 
concept refers to the time rate at which the 
choice is performed.® 


III. Uniqueness of Goals Not a 
Sufficient Condition for Conflict 
Although the theory of consumers’ behav- 
ior is concerned with rates of performance, 
utility theory may, of course, be utilized to 
analyze particular episodes of choice behav- 


4 More generally, an equilibrium-like aspect 
of psychological choice theory is concerned with 
long-run rates of performance. Learning curves 
are generally depicted as increasing to an asymp- 
totic limit, as a function of the number of rein- 
forced trials. If a subject’s learning is “complete” 
in the sense that for all relevant responses indices 
of tendency to perform have reached such a 
limit, then the subject will be in equilibrium 
with respect to long-run rates of performance. 

5 I will not describe Miller's models in general 
terms. See Dollard and Miller (1), Holzman 
(2), Stevens (3). 

6 Thus, Boulding’s comment, alluded to by 
Holzman (2, p. 310), that “what the economist 
calls an ‘equilibrium’ the psychologist calls a 
‘conflict,’” is misleading. 
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ior. Perhaps under the influence of his tra- 
ditional concern with long-run rates of per- 
formance, when an economist does analyze a 
particular episode of choice behavior he char- 
acteristically does so in such a way as to sug- 
gest the absence of conflict—whether the goals 
be unique or not. Suppose an actor to be 
confronted with two attractive goals. The 
economist would analyze the choice by sup- 
posing the subject to assign some magnitude 
of utility to each of the options (perhaps 
weighted by a probability coefficient) and 
then choose so as to maximize utility (or per- 
haps expected utility).7 Or the subject may 
be supposed to employ some equivalent 
prudential rule such as minimax. Whatever 
the postulate, there is no conflict here, the 
uniqueness of the goals notwithstanding. 
That is, presumably (by implication) these 
choices would be consummated immediately. 

Similarly, uniqueness of goals is not a suffi- 
cient condition for conflict in a choice situa- 
tion in psychological analysis. In the above 
example, since both goals are attractive, Mil- 
ler’s pure approach-approach model would 
apply. This is an equilibrium model involv- 
ing goal competition. It is, however, an un- 
stable equilibrium and hence not a conflict 
choice model in Miller's view.§ As with the 


7 Distinctions between utility analysis and 
preference analysis, etc., are not relevant for 
present purposes. 

8 As Miller observes, “Donkeys do not starve 
midway between two equally desirable stacks of 
hay, unless there are thorns, eliciting avoidance, 
concealed in the haystacks” (1, p. 365). 

Holzman recognizes that the approach-ap- 
proach model constitutes an unstable equilibri- 
um, but she then goes on to treat it as a conflict 
choice model. It is, perhaps, this interpretation 
of the approach-approach model, in her com- 
parison of it with the theory of consumers’ be- 
havior, that leads her to place such emphasis 
upon the nature of the opportunity function in 
distinguishing the economic and psychological 
approaches. 
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economic analysis of this choice problem, the 
psychological analysis would predict that the 
choice would be consummated immediately. 
If the strength of tendency to approach were 
the same for both goals, the psychologist 
would expect that, on a series of trials, each 
would be elected about half of the time. And 
this is, indeed, an operational significance 
that has been given the economist’s concept 
of “indifference” in experimental work on 


utility theory. 


IV. Avoidance Necessary 
To Produce Conflict 

According to Miller (1, p. 367), “pure 
approach-approach choices are easily re- 
solved: conflict should appear only when 
avoidance is present.” If each of several goals 
is negative (or if each is at once attractive 
and negative), then Miller’s avoidance- avoid- 
ance (or double approach-avoidance) models 
will apply. These yield stable behavioral 
equilibria and hence conflict. As contrasted 
with a no-conflict choice, the distinction lies 
in a generic difference in the choice problem, 
something about the properties of the goals 
—not something about the uniqueness prop- 
erty of the opportunity function. 

In a previous paper (3), in which I at- 
tempted an application of Miller’s avoidance- 
avoidance model to the analysis of collective- 
bargaining negotiation, I suggested that 
Miller's conflict choice models were of con- 
siderable potential interest in the analysis of 
economic choice behavior generally. In at- 
tempting an application of Miller’s analysis to 
a particular situation, an initial problem con- 
fronted by the economist is that of under 
which of the various conflict choice models 
to comprehend that situation—and the resolu- 
tion of this problem is not always clear cut. 
In commenting upon Miller’s avoidance con- 
flict choice models, Holzman raises several 
issues which particularly warrant attention 
from this point of view. She notes a seem- 
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ingly necessary distinction between avoid- 
ance-avoidance situations which involve con- 
flict and those which do not (2, p. 314). In 
terms of her example, the choice, “This noon 
I do not want spinach for lunch and I do 
not want turnips,” is not conflictful, ie., I 
simply elect neither. If, however, a proviso is 
added that my having dessert is contingent 
upon my eating a vegetable, I may well be 
conflicted. But this, according to Holzman, is 
now a double approach-avoidance conflict 
rather than avoidance-avoidance conflict. 
More generally, Holzman notes: 

I have found it very difficult to find instances 
of pure avoidance-avoidance conflict. In general, 
a choice between painful options becomes neces- 
sary only if the choice is tied to a positive goal, 
a case of double approach-avoidance conflict. 
Hence there is a good deal of question in my 
mind concerning the applicability, empirically, 
of the avoidance-avoidance model. 

In the first place, we should be clear, in 
interpreting Miller’s models, that the analysis 
predicts that an actor will indeed escape from 
an avoidance-avoidance choice situation un- 
less somehow constrained in it.® In social sit- 
uations important instances of such con- 
straint are those cases in which a choice be- 
tween painful options is tied to a positive 
goal. If, as Holzman maintains, avoidance- 
avoidance choices so constrained are in gen- 
eral appropriate for analysis in terms of the 
double approach-avoidance model, rather 
than the avoidance-avoidance model, then 
the applicability, empirically, of the latter 
would indeed be greatly diminished. How- 
ever, the matter is not as simple as this. 

Consider two goals, A and B, to which 
both approach and avoidance tendencies at- 
tach. If the approach and avoidance gradients 


® According to Miller (1, p. 365), “Unless 
completely hemmed in, the subject should escape 
from an avoidance-avoidance choice” (italics 
mine). The italicized passage implies too strong 
an assumption about constraints sufficient to 
impel choice between painful options. 
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to, say, goal A intersect at some distance 
from the goal, we have a single approach- 
avoidance conflict choice situation. That is, 
if goal A is presented, the actor will be con- 
flicted rather than simply electing goal A. 
Suppose that goal B has the properties just 
ascribed to A, and that A and B are presented 
simultaneously as a pair. In this event there 
is, of course, also conflict, but this conflict 
does not grow out of the structure of the 
choice situation between A and B, i.e., it is 
not generated by the necessity of that choice. 
The distinguishing feature of the double ap- 
proach-avoidance choice is that the conflict 
does grow out of the structure of the choice 
situation. With this model the goals A and 
B are on balance positive, i.e., the tendency 
to approach each is everywhere greater than 
the tendency to avoid it. If either is presented 
independently, there is no conflict. However, 
if A and B are presented simultaneously, cre- 
ating the necessity of a choice between them, 
there is conflict.1° This is the kind of situa- 
tion Miller utilizes to illustrate the double ap- 
proach-avoidance model (1, p. 367) .1! 





10 This is so because the net approach gradient 
to each goal has a negative slope. That is, since 
the avoidance gradient has a greater slope than 
the approach gradient, the net tendency to ap- 
proach diminishes as the actor approaches the 
goal. 


11 Two variants of choice situation are com- 
prehended by this model, viz.: (1) that in which 
the avoidance inheres in an original ambivalence 
toward each of the goals; (2) that in which the 
avoidance grows “out of the choice situation 
which demands that the subject renounce one 
goal to accept the other. The subject may want 
to try to keep both.” The economist will recog- 
nize here an opportunity cost concept, i.e., the 
cost of A is foregoing B, and vice versa. But in a 
world of scarcity this phenomenon is ubiquitous, 
and it is not clear why, in general, this should 
produce conflict. Perhaps it is particularly in this 
case that intermediate positions in the oppor- 
tunity function are critical in resolving conflict. 
With reference to this case Miller adds, “This 
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It is instructive to examine the spinach, 
turnips, and dessert example in light of the 
above considerations. Which conflict choice 
model is analytically germane depends upon 
where, in the situation, the (significant) con- 
flict inheres. If, as Holzman maintains, this 
is a double approach-avoidance conflict, then 
each goal presented independently (e.g., 
spinach/dessert versus neither) would not 
conflict the actor. Presented as a pair, how- 
ever, conflict would arise, and the essence of 
the problems would be suggested by the goal 
configuration: spinach/dessert versus tur- 
nips/dessert. On the other hand, the essence 
of the problem might better be suggested by 
the goal configuration: a vegetable/dessert 
versus neither. If this were a conflict choice, 
the problem is essentially a single approach- 
avoidance problem. If this were not a conflict 
choice, but there is still conflict in the situa- 
tion, the essence of the problem might best 
be suggested by the goal configuration: 
spinach versus turnips. This, it will be ob- 
served, is the avoidance-avoidance model, 
and one may well inquire along with Holz- 
man: But what about the dessert? The answer 
is that the role played by the positive goal 
is simply to constrain the actor to make a 
choice, the analytically important aspects of 
which are comprehended by the avoidance- 
avoidance model.!” 

I do not wish to pass judgment upon the 
spinach, turnips, and dessert example. The 
point is that the mere fact that there are both 


is especially likely to be true if the two goals 
are qualitatively different so that one is not a 
complete substitute for the other.” This suggests 
the non-unidimensionality phenomenon adduced 
by Holzman (2, p. 317) as a probable cause of 
conflict in choice situations. 


12 This is the viewpoint I took in applying the 
avoidance-avoidance model to the analysis of 
collective-bargaining negotiation. 
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positive and negative elements involved in 
a choice situation does not establish a prima 
facie case that is analytically most fruitful to 
comprehend that situation under the double 
approach-avoidance model. For an economist 
attempting to apply Miller's conflict choice 
models, the issues here are of some impor- 
tance, for reasons in addition to those already 
adduced. From an economist’s point of view, 
Miller's models constitute the comparative- 
statics-type analysis with which he is familiar. 
The concern is with changes in equilibrium 
positions consequent upon shifts in the rele- 
vant functions (gradients), and attention is 
focused upon the parameters relevant to these 
functions. If a problem in analyzed in terms 
of the avoidance-avoidance model, the in- 
vestigator is concerned with two such func- 
tions. That same problem might be analyzed 
in terms of the double approach-avoidance 
model. In this case the investigator is con- 
cerned with four such functions (the ap- 
proach and avoidance functions to each goal 
from which the net approach function is de- 
rived), and this greatly complicates the for- 
mal analytical task. Which model best fits 
any particular problem is, of course, an em- 
pirical question. I simply point out that the 
decision to apply the double approach-avoid- 
ance model is not a “free ride,” i.e., it involves 
a considerable increase in formal analytical 
complication, an increase which may (or may 
not) in any particular case be warranted by 


the gain to be had thereby. 
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Law and politics in international relations; reflections 


of a politics-oriented reader on a law-oriented book: 


a review 


Wallace McClure, W orld legal order 


INIS L. CLAUDE, JR. 
University of Michigan 


This is in many ways a rather trying book. 
The author exhibits a passion for lengthy 
narration and quotation which transforms 
virtually every citation of a legal case or men- 
tion of an incident into a long-winded anec- 
dote, replete with factual detail and padded 
with the texts of judicial opinions, United 
Nations resolutions, and the like. The lawyer’s 
love of the professional jargon, which special- 
izes in Latin tags, prevails even to the point 
of reference to “a domus divided against it- 
self” (p. 101); the author’s infatuation with 
a particular prefix leads him to coin such a 
monstrosity as “the suprasupreme Constitu- 
tion” (p. 43). Beyond this, there is an undis- 
ciplined quality about the book which is re- 
flected in the fact that France’s reservation 
concerning the acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the World Court is treated in 
chapter ix, while discussion of the same topic 
in relation to the United States is held back 
for chapter xi. 

The volume has many of the earmarks of 
an analytical treatise on the relationship be- 
tween international and domestic law in the 
American constitutional system; indeed, it 
has considerable value as a contribution to 
understanding of the intricacies of that rela- 
tionship. However, it is clear that the book 
is an exercise in advocacy, rather than in 
analysis pure and simple. McClure favors the 
creation of a world legal order, marked by 


the genuine subordination of states, with their 
particular legal systems, to the all-encompass- 
ing and overriding authority of a global legal 
system. 

McClure’s advocacy has the important 
virtue of being based upon an awareness and 
understanding of the international legal sys- 
tem which is in being and in process of evo- 
lution. Enthusiasts for world law all too often 
betray an abysmal ignorance of international 
law—an ignorance which they are unwilling 
to remedy because they assume that interna- 
tional law is meaningless and worthless. They 
can dispose of international law in one quick 
glance, with one negative comment about its 
significance, and then move on to the sug- 
gestion that mankind must start from scratch 
to create an overarching legal order. To his 
great credit, McClure avoids this error. He is 
willing to examine the law of the past and 
present before having his say about the law 
of the future. Moreover, he is realistic enough 
to envisage the creation of world law as a de- 
velopmental process—involving the transfor- 
mation of the present system of international 
law into a more adequate system—rather than 
to postulate a juridical leap from assumed 
anarchy to desired order. 

Indeed, the author regards that process as 
an operative phenomenon. He is impressed 
by twentieth-century trends in international 
law and organization—the legal prohibition of 
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aggression, the assertion of the principle that 
individuals are internationally liable for 
“crimes against peace,” the concept that the 
principles of the United Nations Charter are 
valid even for states outside the organization, 
the evolving formal authority and compe- 
tence of organs of the United Nations and 
other multilateral institutions, etc. In short, 
he argues that a hopeful movement toward a 
world legal order is already under way. 
McClure’s evaluation of recent trends can 
be criticized as excessively optimistic. To this 
reviewer, he appears rather too determined 
to see things in a hopeful light. It is perhaps 
revealing that he chooses to relegate to a foot- 
note his discussion of the incapacity of the 
United Nations to mitigate the Hungarian 
tragedy of 1956, while he gives more promi- 
nent treatment to the more encouraging ex- 
perience of the United Nations in handling 
the simultaneous Suez crisis (pp. 244-45). 
Nevertheless, it must be said that McClure 
provides a salutary antidote to the wide- 
spread tendency to equate pessimism with 
realism. We need to be reminded that grim- 
ness is not an essential criterion of the validity 
of facts; an alleged fact is not necessarily un- 
true merely because it is hopeful. A man who 
is looking for signs of progress toward a world 
legal order is entitled to take note of concepts 
which have been established in principle, 
even though little or no progress may have 
been made in assuring their effective appli- 
cation. It is a curious commentary on our 
present-day mentality that a world govern- 
ment advocate might well dismiss the evolu- 
tion of a principle of order under United 
Nations auspices as inconsequential, while he 
would regard the incorporation of the same 
principle in a world constitutional document 
as a magnificent achievement; or that a “real- 
ist” would not challenge the tough-minded- 
ness of a scholar who discovered “sovereign- 
ty” as.a meaningful principle in contemporary 
world affairs but would look askance at 
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McClure for his assertion that principles mak- 
ing for international orderliness are evolving. 
To put it bluntly, a scholar can purchase im- 
munity from having his realism called into 
question by the simple expedient of refusing 
to see anything particularly promising in re- 
cent international legal and organizational 
developments. McClure displays admirable 
intellectual integrity in refusing to join the 
conformity of pessimism and insisting instead 
that a true scholar ought to be capable of 
looking a fact in the eye, even though it be 
an encouraging and heartening fact. 

Another major virtue of McClure’s work 
lies in his frank recognition that there is 
much which the United States can and should 
do to promote the development of a more 
effective international legal order. Americans 
have a passion for the “rule of law” and a 
predilection for exhorting the world to adopt 
this formula; McClure reminds us that our 
national deeds have not comported with our 
national words. Specifically, he challenges the 
notion that our constitutional order requires 
that international legal obligations should be 
subordinated to domestic-law manifestations 
of the national will. His analysis of the treat- 
ment of the international law problem by 
American courts leads him to the conclusion 
that they have expressed a nationalistic bias 
in developing such concepts as the inapplica- 
bility of provisions of “non-self-executing” 
treaties until and unless Congress passes im- 
plementing legislation, and the judicial duty 
to treat a later federal statute as legally su- 
perior to an earlier treaty. These rules are 
not, he argues, either constitutionally neces- 
sary or logically tenable; rather, they repre- 
sent a long-standing American unwillingness 
to tolerate the notion of a superior legal order, 
limiting national legal sovereignty, which 
Americans have made the object of such elo- 
quent lip-service. The author notes that a 
number of other states have been modifying 
their constitutional schemes to facilitate their 
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operating under a supervening system of in- 
ternational law, while the United States has 
narrowly defeated the Brickerite move to 
shift our system in precisely the opposite 
direction. 

A major thesis of the book is that the 
United States should, by constitutional rein- 
terpretation or by constitutional amendment 
if necessary, recognize that international law 
—whether deriving from treaties or from cus- 
tom—is unconditionally superior in authority 
to any variety of American domestic law. 
There is merit in McClure’s contention that 
concrete action of this sort would contribute 
more to the prospects for a world legal order 
than a continuing flow of pious speeches 
about “the rule of law.” 

The author’s insistence on this point is 
illustrative of another meritorious feature of 
the work: its recognition that a world legal 
order can be achieved only with the support 
of and through favorable action by national 
states. This might seem self-evident, but it is 
a fact that much contemporary advocacy of 
world law is animated by an escapist urge 
to ignore national states into oblivion, to move 
toward a universal legal order by going 
around rather than through national instru- 
mentalities. In this view, the incorrigible na- 
tional state is an obstacle which must be by- 
passed in the march to a global order. Surely 
McClure is on sounder ground than this when 
he takes his stand on the proposition: “The 
appropriate procedure with respect to the 
world community would seem to be the de- 
velopment of national constitutions as the ties 
binding nations to the world community rath- 
er than the use of supravening law alone to 
bring about that end” (p. 206). The nations 
may not build an effective international order, 
but it assuredly will not be built despite them, 
by some massive upsurge of a global general 
will which enables “humanity,” brushing na- 
tional political institutions aside, to act as a 
single constituent force. If a world legal order 
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is to be created, this will result not from the 
fact that states have been out-maneuvered 
but from the fact that their support has been 
enlisted for the enterprise. 

As world law schemes go, then, this one 
has much to commend it. The present re- 
viewer's basic quarrel is with the central 
theme of world law schemes in general, this 
one included. That theme is the efficacy and 
sufficiency of law as an instrument of social 
order; it carries with it a tendency to demean 
the significance of political processes while 
stressing the order-creating potential of legal 
processes. 

McClure is clearly a law-stresser. He wants 
the world “made safe for law-sovereignty” 
(p. 826). He suggests that “It may be pri- 
marily through the instrumentality of the 
courts of law at all levels . . . that the greatest 
objective of statesmanship, a law-abiding 
world, will eventually be chiefly maintained” 
(p. 69). He envisages a “universal society 
with its world-wide cooperation through a so- 
cial creation, law, with the minimal political 
apparatus necessary to keep law modern, just, 
effective, and impartially enforced” (p. 323). 
He indorses President Eisenhower's state- 
ment that “In a very real sense the world no 
longer has a choice between force and law. 
If civilization is to survive, it must choose the 
rule of law” (p. 323). 

While the author concedes the require- 
ment of a “minimal political apparatus” to 
function as handmaiden of the law, it is clear 
that he regards law, not politics, as the key 
to order. His incapacity to think in political 
terms is strikingly illustrated when he cites a 
passage from United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral Hammarskjéld in which the latter asserts 
that the “greatest need today is to blunt the 
edges of conflict among the nations. . . . If 
properly used, the United Nations can serve 
a diplomacy of reconciliation. . . .” McClure 
agrees completely and draws from Ham- 
marskjéld’s statement the surprising conclu- 
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sion that “workers for world legal order must 
concern themselves fundamentally with the 
matter of selecting judges who can command 
universal respect. . . , and they must encour- 
age more law-making .. .” (pp. 320-21). 
Here is the Secretary-General pleading for a 
more effective international political process 
and McClure automatically translating it as 
a plea for laws and judges! McClure expresses 
the hope that the General Assembly may be- 
come a genuine law-making body, and he 
makes the curious proposal that the American 
delegation to the Assembly should be headed 
by the President in person and staffed and 
supported by an administrative apparatus 
completely divorced from the State Depart- 
ment. “Since the purpose of the representa- 
tion is participation in a supranational legal 
order, it would seem that it had better not be 
joined to the machinery of the United 
States government for carrying on traditional 
international relations. . .” (p. 301). The 
State Department, it seems, is concerned with 
world politics, which must be carefully ex- 
cluded from a system of world law. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, we can 
make little progress toward world order until 
we cease thinking of politics as a dirty word 
and of law as a magic wand. Americans in 
particular need to be emancipated from the 
illusion that social peace and order are the 
fruits of “the rule of law.” A strong case could 
be made for the proposition that the United 
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States owes its domestic tranquillity to “the 
rule of politics.” The truth is that both legal 


and political processes contribute to the | 


maintenance of order in our society. It is sub- 
mitted, however, that the primary burden of 
managing the conflicts which might tear 
asunder a modern pluralistic society falls 
upon the politicians, specialists in the accom- 
modation of interests, rather than upon the 
judges, specialists in the declaration of rights 
and duties. It might be recalled that our Civil 
War occurred soon after the judges disman- 
tled the delicate framework of compromise 
which the politicians had constructed. 

The problem of averting an international 
civil war demands not that international poli- 
tics be eliminated but that the international 
political process be improved. Law is not the 
sole alternative to violence, and it may not 
be as promising as the alternative of politics. 
If the world is to be saved from destruction, 
we need to develop a more sophisticated 
understanding than we have yet achieved of 
the interrelationship between legal and po- 
litical processes as mechanisms of order. Such 
an understanding will not be promoted by 
law-stressers who brush politics aside as un- 
worthy of notice or acceptance. 
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_ The lawyer’s role in treaty-making: a review 


Philip C. Jessup and Howard J. Taubenfeld, Controls for 
outer space and the Antarctic analogy 
Louis Henkin, Arms control and inspection in American law 


EDWIN C. HOYT 
University of Michigan 


The image of the lawyer that is most 
commonly in the mind of the rest of the 
community is that of the “mouthpiece,” the 
clever advocate who can make things seem 
what they are probably not and sway justice 
in favor of his client (for a price). In the 
international sphere, where courts have no 
compulsory authority, his value is thought 
to be slight. 

What the popular view overlooks is the 
fact that, quite as much as he is an advo- 
eate, the lawyer is a specialist trained in the 
task of adjusting conflicts of interest by 
seeking out points of agreement and devis- 
ing workable formulas for the relations of 
individuals or groups based on existing bal- 
ances of power and interest. 

In international relations solutions of this 
kind take the form of treaties. The conclu- 
sion of a treaty of course gives no practical 
assurance that the parties will be willing 
to maintain the treaty scheme indefinitely. 
In a world of sovereign nations the power 
to break treaties inevitably exists, whatever 
the rights of the situation, and a treaty can 
be relied upon only so long as it remains 
in the interest of the parties to observe it. 
Nevertheless, despite its terminability in 
fact, a well-drafted treaty gives better 
grounds for confidence in the modus vivendi 


which it reflects. Its initial acceptability to 
the respective parties is indicated by their 
willingness to enter into it. It defines in 
agreed terms the conduct expected of them 
in carrying out their joint purposes. De- 
parture from its terms, besides incurring in- 
ternational opprobrium, may cause other 
parties to reassert their own freedom from 
the treaty limits. It will therefore not be 
undertaken lightly. The treaty also brings 
into operation what Professor Henkin calls 
a “process of education for legislation, and 
education by legislation,” which generates 
further co-operation (3, p. 97). 

Treaties are quasi-legislative documents, 
the international counterpart of the domestic 
parliamentary enactment. Within the United 
States they have the effect of laws. This 
means that thought must be given not only 
to the international legal consequences of 
projected treaty provisions but also to their 
impact on our own legal system. In a num- 
ber of respects, therefore, the lawyer has a 
large role in the treaty-making process. 

The different facets of this legal role are 
well illustrated by the two books here re- 
viewed. As is characteristic of American 
legal scholarship, they eschew abstract the- 
ory. Each is a concentrated analysis of a 
specific, practical problem. Both are de- 
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signed to prepare the way for the drafting 
of treaties on subjects high on the agenda 
of urgent international business. 


I 

In Controls for Outer Space and the Ant- 
arctic Analogy, Professors Jessup and Tau- 
benfeld examine “the potentials and limita- 
tions of the various alternative types of in- 
ternational agreements which could be ne- 
gotiated” for the internationalization of out- 
er space and the Antarctic (4, p. 5). 

The first part of the book is a review of 
the various types of international controls 
devised in the past for other areas and for 
technical and administrative problems com- 
parable in some degree to those confronted 
in the Antarctic and in space activities. In 
particular, the analysis of the regimes 
drafted at one time or another for Spits- 
bergen, Tangier, Danzig, the Saar, Leticia, 
the Italian colonies, Trieste, and Jerusalem, 
among others, is an interesting compilation 
of international ingenuity in administrative 
matters. The authors analyze the reasons 
which have inspired co-operative solutions, 
their relative advantages, and the reasons 
for their failure. Particular attention is paid 
to weighted voting systems. One conclusion 
drawn is that “a crucial factor in the suc- 
cess of a multinational administration is the 
effective internationalization of the adminis- 
trative personnel” (4, p. 123). The authors 
note the phenomenon that governments 
have been willing to treat as separable from 
national political interests many aspects of 
international life. They suggest that many 
governments are coming to the realization 
that “sovereignty itself can be divided, as 
witness the supranational institutions of the 
European Community and, indeed, many 
provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations” (4, p. 122). They adduce no evi- 
dence, however, of Russian acceptance of 
this idea. This part of the book is a useful 
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supplement to such studies of international | 


administration as those of Sayre (7) and 
Reinsch (6). 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to the situation in the Antarctic, which the 
authors view as the most important testing 
ground for controls for outer space. Jessup 
and Taubenfeld here describe the physical 
and political background for the treaty 
among the twelve most interested nations 
which was signed in Washington on De- 
cember 1, 1959, since the publication of 
their book. It was the authors’ conclusion 
that, while “so long as the Antarctic re- 
mains relatively uninhabited and relatively 
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unimportant strategically” limited function- | 


al arrangements in such fields as scientific 
study, meteorology, whaling, and air facili- 
ties might suffice, it would be “a wasted 
opportunity not to experiment with a more 
unified international governmental approach 
which might, while favorable conditions 
last, be installed successfully” (4, p. 190). 
To an important degree their hope has been 
fulfilled in the treaty, which places a thirty- 
year moratorium on territorial claims, bans 
nuclear explosions or dumping, provides for 
international inspection, and sets up a com- 
mittee for continued scientific research (1). 
There is still the possibility of a slip, for the 
treaty depends on ratification by all the 
signatories, and in Argentina and Chile it 
will have to buck strong sentiment for in- 
clusion of the Palmer Peninsula (“Tierra 
O’/Higgins,” “Tierra San Martin”) in the na- 
tional domain. Nevertheless, the experience 
of these negotiations points the way to simi- 
lar co-operation regarding outer space. 
Coming to the specific legal and political 
problems posed by the use of outer space, 
Jessup and Taubenfeld waste little time 
over the argument as to how high national 
sovereignty extends. They note the general 
consensus that each state has exclusive con- 
trol of a belt of “airspace” comparable to 
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its “territorial waters” but that, just as with 
the latter, there is no precise agreement 
where national airspace ends. They feel 
that attempts to define this limit should be 
deferred. They also conclude that no mo- 
mentous decisions are needed to insure that 
functional co-operation to meet technical 
problems will be extended by treaty to 
space activities. The serious question of po- 
litical control remains. The authors indorse 
the proposal of Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjéld that the basis of any international 
settlement should be agreement that “outer 
space, and the celestial bodies therein, are 
not considered as capable of appropriation 
by any state” (4, p. 275). They do not dis- 
cern at the present time any insurmountable 
political obstacle which stands in the way 
of more specific agreement on some form 
of direct international administration. Agree- 
ment of this kind might become more dif- 
ficult at a later stage. The authors recog- 
nize, however, that the crucial military as- 
pect of the problem—the control of non- 
peaceful uses—“is essentially part of the 
problem of world peace and disarmament 
rather than a peculiarity of the use of 
space” (4, p. 222). They thus reach no 
startling or unexpected conclusions. Their 
careful and painstaking study should be of 
real value, however, to the national and in- 
ternational officials who are weighing the 
alternative solutions for space problems. 
This is a rapidly developing field and, as 
in the case of Antarctica, also in regard to 
the regime of outer space there has been 
progress since the publication of the Jessup- 
Taubenfeld book. Most important was the 
unanimous adoption by the General Assem- 
bly on December 12, 1959, of a resolution 
which expressed agreement on the desirabil- 
ity of avoiding the extension of national 
rivalries into this new field, established a 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
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Space, and provided for the holding of an 
international scientific conference on outer 
space in 1960 or 1961. 


II 

In Arms Control and Inspection in Amer- 
ican Law, Professor Louis Henkin examines 
the legal and administrative consequences 
within the United States of a system of in- 
ternational arms control and inspection. He 
assumes for the purpose of his study a 
treaty establishing a corps of international 
personnel within the United States armed 
with wide powers. These include the power 
to inspect government installations, private 
industrial or business establishments of any 
character, vehicles of every kind, hospitals 
and hospital records; the power to require 
reports and the keeping of records in pre- 
scribed forms by all corporations or persons 
engaged in activities related to armaments; 
and the power to interrogate such persons, 
as well as doctors, scientists, and any other 
persons suspected of activities unlawful un- 
der the control plan.? 

The study focuses attention on the recip- 
rocal nature of any arms-control plan. It 
thus fills an important gap in our thinking 
on the problem of arms control. As Henkin 
points out, any such plan involves “a com- 
promise between how much or how many 
rights and powers we wish to get for in- 
ternational or foreign inspectors in Russia 
and how few we would like to grant such 
inspectors in the United States” (3, p. 23). 
It would be in basic contradiction with our 
Bill of Rights, to take one example, for us 
to accept a general power of search within 
the United States by foreign inspectors 
without search warrants. This might indi- 





1 Problems of the technical feasibility of in- 
spection are surveyed in a companion study, In- 
spection for Disarmament, edited by Professor 
Seymour Melman (5). 
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cate, Henkin believes, the need “to seek 
alternative forms of inspection and detec- 
tion which may be equally effective without 
reaching unnecessarily into the lives of a 
country and its people” (3, p. 23). The re- 
quirement of a search warrant issued by a 
United States court might fill the bill, but 
would the United States have sufficient con- 
fidence in Soviet courts to give them, recip- 
rocally, this control over inspection? Per- 
haps the answer here is a provision for 
warrants to be issued by international tri- 
bunals. The question illustrates, however, 
the type of problem requiring study of the 
kind Henkin gives us. He analyzes the pos- 
sible constitutional obstacles, the types of 
implementing legislation that would be re- 
quired, the need for protection against 
abuses of the powers of the inspecting agen- 
cy, and the problems of securing state and 
local co-operation. 

On certain of the issues of American con- 
stitutional law raised by the assumed inter- 
national inspection provisions there are fair- 
ly clear answers in decided cases. In respect 
to others there are no pertinent decisions, 
and it is possible only to point to the con- 
siderations pro and con. The skill with which 
Henkin, who once served as law clerk for 
both Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter and 
Judge Learned Hand, discusses these issues 
inspires confidence in his judgment. 

He finds no problem in the limited aban- 
donment of United States sovereign discre- 
tion which an arms-control treaty would in- 
volve. Every treaty diminishes national free- 
dom of action in some degree. By and 
large, the key to the problem of surmount- 
ing possible constitutional obstacles is the 
fact that, subject to the recognized power 
of the United States government to break 
the treaty, all the powers vested by the Con- 
stitution in the federal government will sup- 
port the authority delegated to the interna- 
tional inspectorate by the treaty itself and 
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the necessary implementing legislation. Vis. 
a-vis state and local authorities the interna. 
tional inspectorate “would stand in a posi- 
tion similar to that of a federal agency” (3, 
p- 99). 

Though precise authority is lacking, one 
is inclined to agree with the suggestion that 
“Congress may impose inspection—a limited 
regulation—on all industry as ‘necessary and 
proper’ to make effective the regulation of 
armaments under the treaty power” (3, p. 
75). Henkin adds, however, that the “rea- 
sonableness” of inspection, a condition of its 
validity, would be enhanced, in the view of 
the courts, if it were limited as to time and 
frequency. 

Though treaties are subject to the limita- 
tions of the Bill of Rights, these limits can 
be in large part avoided if criminal prosecu- 
tion of individual violators is not a primary 
objective of the treaty. The privilege against 
self-incrimination can thus be avoided by 
the enactment of an immunity statute protect- 
ing those questioned by the inspectors. The 
most serious constitutional questions would 
be raised by any authorization to search 
individual homes without warrants, but this 
also is regarded as probably unnecessary to 
an effective inspection system. To authorize 
the inspectors to penetrate state govern- 
mental activities, the consent of the states 
or a constitutional amendment might be 
necessary, Henkin believes, though, once 
more, there is no authoritative answer in 
the cases. Possible difficult questions of the 
extent of permissible delegation of the ex- 
ecutive power would be avoided so long as 
direct regulation (rule-making, the issuance 
of orders, the granting of licenses) was re- 
served to the United States government, as 
distinguished from inspection of compli- 
ance, which would be performed by the 
international agency. With these qualifica- 
tions, it is Henkin’s important over-all con- 
clusion that the probable elements of an 
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arms control plan “do not violate constitu- 
tional limitations, nor do they seriously dis- 
turb traditional concepts. . . . The important 
obstacles to control of armaments are not in 
law...” (8, pp 153, 156). © 

It is indeed surprising that no analysis 
of constitutional problems such as this book 
makes was ever undertaken in connection 
with the Baruch Plan of 1946, which en- 
visaged international public ownership of 
atomic industry and direct international ad- 
ministration within the United States. As 
Henkin notes, the lack of such analysis is 
possibly an indication that there was 
thought to be no serious prospect that the 
plan would be adopted (3, p. 104). It is 
also interesting to scrutinize in this light 
the latest disarmament proposals put for- 
ward by the United States (2). General 
disarmament is to follow the creation of 
world law enforced by a world court and 
an international armed force. In contrast to 
the proposals for safeguards against sur- 
prise attack and the prohibition of the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons, which would en- 
tail no greater controls than Henkin pre- 
supposes, one would suppose that there is 
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thought tc be no serious prospect that 
agreement for general disarmament will be- 
come a reality. When disarmament propos- 
als are accompanied by official studies of 
resulting constitutional problems, and by 
efforts to persuade Congress and the public 
to accept them, it will be evident that our 
government sees a serious possibility of 
agreement. 
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Public opinion research for peace: a review and 


William A. Scott and Stephen B. Withey, The United States 
and the United Nations: the public view, 1945-1955 


THEODORE F. LENTZ 
Peace Study Institute, St. Louis, Missouri 


How fares the United Nations and its 
target—war prevention—“in the minds of 
men”? In this review we hope to make some 
progress in the answering of three questions: 
(1) How great is the understanding and 
support of the United Nations by the United 
States public? (2) How adequate are our 
current public opinion polls for answering 
the foregoing question? (3) What sort of 
polling program de we need to attain a more 
comprehensive understanding of our atti- 
tudes toward the organization and its work- 
ings? 

The volume here reviewed is one of a series 
initiated in 1952 by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. This series is 
designed to present a picture of the involve- 
ment and stance—political and emotional, 
official and unofficial—of some 23 nations in 
the over-all United Nations enterprise. The 
Endowment’s commendable decision “re- 
flected a longstanding conviction that inter- 
national organizations such as the United 
Nations are central to the quest for peace 
and that their significance and functioning 
depend first and foremost upon the attitudes 
and policies of nations.” The purpose of the 
present book was to mirror the United States 
public view of the United Nations—to deter- 
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mine, insofar as possible with public opinion 
poll data, the extent to which the public is 
giving and can be expected to give informed 
or intelligent and stable support. 

The book is hardly suited for the general 
reader, at least not until it has been revamped 
by a “Stuart Chase.” It is rather an excellent 
sourcebook for the student of public opinion 
who is interested in the future of the United 
Nations. 


Contents of the Book 


THE DATA 


The raw material stems from over 100 
surveys conducted by five national polling 
agencies between 1945 and 1954. This ma- 
terial was not collected by any over-all, com- 
prehensive plan, which makes the variety of 
questions wide and sketchy. The data are 
presented in 89 tables, which form the meat 
of the text. The accuracy of the over-all pres- 
entation is augmented by a valuable Appen- 
dix of 40 pages presenting the verbatim copy 
of the items used in the specific polls. 

The authors have striven, in the face of in- 
complete data, to develop pictures of trends 
in attitudes toward the United Nations, pre- 
sented in 6 charts. One of these plots the 
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ups and downs in satisfaction with the UN 
(percentage satisfied and unsatisfied) against 
a time series of 29 notable international 
events. This chart strongly suggests that at- 
titude toward the UN is a function of the 
international climate. One of the high points 
—65 per cent satisfied—occurs in late 1950 
at the time of the UN drive into North Korea. 
One of the lowest points—21 per cent satisfied 
—occurs in mid-1948 at the time of full- 
scale hostilities in Palestine. Another part of 
the book’s contribution lies in pointing out 
relationships (a) among the attitudes meas- 
ured and (b) between the attitudes meas- 
ured and sociological data (relatively scant), 
such as education and political affiliation. 

The authors are well aware of the am- 
biguity which is imparted to the data by the 
irregular distribution of the polls in time and 
the undesigned variation in item wording. 
One wonders also whether there was ade- 
quate sampling of current feelings and ideas 
about the UN and related matters. In spite 
of these limitations, the authors have made 
a significant contribution, perhaps most of 
all in the questions they have raised and the 
surmises they have suggested beyond their 
data. 


THE FINDINGS 


Major findings of the study may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. “The United Nations was seen by most 
people (70 per cent) as an instrument to 
prevent war—and virtually nothing else. No 
other general function was mentioned by as 
many as 20 per cent.” 

2. The percentage favoring continuing 
United States membership in the UN ran 
uniformly high—around 80 per cent—and 
even should Communist China be admitted, 
70 per cent would stand by. Even among the 
isolationists over two-thirds favored continua- 
tion. This support was positively correlated 
with degree of information and with senti- 
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ment for strengthening the UN. Percentage 
favoring continuation consistently exceeded 
the percentage expressing satisfaction with 
the organization. 

3. Information regarding the organization 
impressed the authors as “generally meagre 
except at times when the United Nations 
was dealing with a critical world situation,” 
such as Korea, Berlin Blockade, and the 
Palestine partition. The more informed 
tended to be more constant in their appraisal 
and less affected by changes in the over-all 
political climate. 

4. Generally, fluctuations in attitude to- 
ward the UN were related to the state of 
world affairs in which the UN was associated 
with the frustration of hopes for peace and 
the promise of national advantage or secu- 
rity, the satisfaction percentage varying from 
65 to 30. Fluctuation in desire to see the 
UN stronger was positively related to sense 
of international frustration. Attitude toward 
the veto fluctuated with perception of ad- 
vantage to “the national interest.” 

5. No differences were detected between 
sexes, ages, veterans versus non-veterans, po- 
litical-party affiliates, except for the fluctua- 
tion due to the fact of whose party was in 
the saddle. 

6. The most marked social correlate was 
education. The more formally educated were 
“more likely to support the purposes and 
functions of the UN but . . . more likely to 
be critical of its performance.” 

Data on the relationship between charac- 
teristics of the informant (religion, etc.) and 
his attitude toward the UN are very scant. 
Some of what is reported, however, is very 
interesting, e.g., in 1949 twice as many Cath- 
olics as Jews favored admitting Spain to the 
UN. This suggests that more attention should 
be given to broader information regarding 
the poll respondents. Similarly, the findings 
clearly indicate the importance of studying 
the general perceptive tendencies of individ- 
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ual citizens. For instance, one poll seemed 
to indicate that faith in the UN was asso- 
ciated with faith in the good intentions of 
other nations. 

In addition to reporting the data, the au- 
thors exerted themselves in two theoretical 
directions. One was to develop a theoretical 
framework “on which one can hang” survey 
data and which should be useful for guiding 
future survey efforts. This attempt did not 
appear to the reviewer very successful. The 
framework does include valuable notions of 
some fundamental ideas (so fundamental 
that the overly sophisticated may naturally 
call them commonplace). For instance, they 
point out that the opinion response, like other 
responses, is a product both of the interna- 
tional event and of the psychological con- 
dition of the individual—his fears, hopes, and 
prejudices—his image of his associates and 
their tendency to approve and disapprove of 
his actions. Surely no one can take excep- 
tion to such simple features of their analysis. 
On the other hand, their attempts to translate 
these concepts into a useful form leaves much 
to be desired. Their distinctions between 
“beliefs,” “actor attachments,” and “values” 
are not very clarifying. Their distinction be- 
tween phenomenological and personality fac- 
tors—the cognitive, rational, and conscious 
processes as over against the unconscious and 
emotional process—seems to add terminology 
without increasing precision. The section on 
“Implications for Future Research” is better 
in this regard and contains a number of valu- 
able suggestions. 

The other theoretical contribution is an 
ad hoc analysis of specific attitudes, which 
augments the interpretation of the data at 
different points in the text. A good illustra- 
tion is the discussion of the complex nature 
of “satisfaction with the UN.” The satisfied 
compose two groups: (a) the informed and 
idealistic and (b) the informed and less ide- 
alistic. The dissatisfied represent two groups: 
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(a) those who favor such an international 
organization but are impressed with the in- 
effectiveness of the UN for achieving its 
goals and (b) those who are opposed to 
United States participation in any genuine 
world political organization. The latter group 
can be thought of as individuals who, if 
properly questioned, might indicate a fear 
that the UN would become effective. The 
authors see this group as relatively fixed and 
unchangeable in attitude and suggest that 
better public information will be effective 
only with the more idealistic groups. 

This reviewer applauds this latter attempt 
to analyze the meaning behind the data on 
specific attitude items as the best method 
for traversing the immediate road ahead. 
The overly refined structures in the authors’ 
theoretical framework seem too far in ad- 
vance of the objective data which we have 
today. To be valuable, such concepts must 
refer clearly to things we can find in our 
present or prospective data; we must be 
able to infer them from opinions elicited by 
the best questions we can devise. Theoretical 
discussions to this end are greatly needed. 


Evaluation of the Book 


It seems wise to distinguish between the 
quality of the analysis and presentation of 
the data and the limitations of the data itself. 
The reviewer's feelings of dissatisfaction 
apply primarily not to what the authors have 
done with their data but to the nature and 
limitations of the data supplied by the poll- 
sters. Let us first consider the work of the 
authors. 

In the main it appears that the authors 
have produced a very creditable product. 
They have made very considerable and, to 
a degree, successful efforts to compensate for 
the bluntness of the polling instrument. They 
have succeeded in pointing up the inade- 
quacies of the poll data, particularly where 
these spoiled their hopes for the measure- 
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ment of trends. They have made many valu- 
able recommendations for improvements in 
polling technique. 

In terms of criticism, the reviewer would 
mention the following. A questionable value 
assumption seems to lurk beneath much of 
the analysis: that the layman should know a 
great deal more about the UN than he does 
now. In one place the authors refer to the 
expression “to keep the peace” (as a UN pur- 
pose) as “merely vague.” But is this not 
logically the most important purpose of the 
UN? If the layman can designate the end re- 
sult which he desires, should he be further 
required to give expert knowledge on the 
means to this end? Is it not unreasonable to 
ask the patient to tell the doctor what drugs 
he would like to swallow or to tell the surgeon 
which of his organs he would like to have 
removed? In planning future studies a good 
deal more attention should be given to the 
question: What kinds of information are 
likely to have a strategic function in the de- 
velopment of attitude toward the UN? 


Limitations of the Data 


One of the chief limitations grows out of 
the small size of each separate poll—the small 
number of questions put to the same persons. 
This restricts the amount of intercorrelating 
and hence the amount of meaningfulness that 
can be processed from the data. Particularly 
is this striking when we consider the small 
amount of socioeconomic and personality 
data available to our authors. 

A second limitation has to do with the ir- 
regular periods at which the polls were taken. 
Some important questions were omitted for 
years at a time. Often the polls did not co- 
incide with critical events which might have 
influenced satisfaction levels. 

This periodic variation is aggravated by 
unsystematic variation in the wording of the 
items of the separate polls. In March, 1948, 
AIPO reports 63 per cent approving the idea 
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that the UN be strengthened, whereas in 
November, 1949, NORC reports only 33 per 
cent approving the same idea. Lapse of time 
might account for this change, but need one 
look further than differences in wording? The 
AIPO poll reads: 

It has been suggested that a world convention 
of the United Nations be called in 1950 to amend 
and rewrite the UN charter to make it a stronger 


organization. Do you approve or disapprove this 
idea? 


The NORC item reads: 


Would you be for or against the idea of chang- 
ing the United Nations to give it more power 
than it already has? 


The argument here is not so much against 
item variation as against unsystematic and 
incidental variation. There is considerable 
evidence in the book that changing word- 
ing changes response, and this factor ought 
to be studied by systematically varying item 
wording. 

Another criticism is that our polls have not 
probed deeply enough. Only one poll at- 
tempted to get at the why of sentiment for 
strengthening the UN. One other notable 
exception attempted to relate the respond- 
ent’s sense of personal effectiveness to his 
concern or lack of concern with the possibility 
of atomic war and its preventability. Sim- 
ilarly, polling agencies do not appear to be 
inclined to follow up significant findings, such 
as the correlation of attitudes toward the UN 
with degree of formal education. In addition, 
there was little attempt to discover the alter- 
natives people see to the UN as the means 
and hope for peace. Multiple-choice items 
seem indicated to fill this gap. 

Other serious omissions appear. There is 
little if any effort to get at the strength of the 
attitude. While a large majority favor United 
States membership in the UN and perceive its 
purpose to “keep the peace,” there are no 
items reported designed to find out how im- 
portant the respondent thinks it is to keep 
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the peace. If one looks under “A” in the in- 
dex he will find a number of references to 
the concept of “Alliances,” but there is no 
reference to “Arbitration.” The pollsters have 
done very little in this ten-year period to 
sound out public attitudes toward law and 
judicial procedure as an antidote to mass 
violence. 

In addition, none of the surveys reported 
make it possible to compare the opinion of 
the public with the action of the govern- 
ment. Perhaps the other two volumes on the 
United States in this series will develop this 
problem. 


Recommendations 


The number of surveys on the UN is con- 
siderable—over one hundred in the ten-year 
period. But the adequacy of these surveys 
is quite another story. They do not tell us 
much about what we need to know about the 
mental “state of the nation” in order to further 
the achievement of a united world. They 
do not tell us how much further the United 
States government dares go toward strength- 
ening the UN, what measures toward a 
stronger UN will meet with public approval, 
or how a better informed public can be ob- 
tained. They do not tell us what persons or 
groups are leaning on the brakes to progress 
or what groups need or are receptive to in- 
formation on the UN. They do not tell us 
how much the lack of growth in the UN is 
due to the perceptions and sentiments of the 
public. 

Since the past coverage is pathetically in- 
adequate, something very different is called 
for. The area is vital; the research effort 
should match it. In the remainder of this 
discussion we wish to present more or less 
sketchily and more or less illustratively a set 
of value assumptions and a brief outline of 
a proposal for a bold and direct approach to 
meet this challenge. The appendix contains a 
list of unanswered questions. 
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PLATFORM OF ASSUMPTIONS 


This reviewer believes that there is need 
for an explicit statement of the values by 
which we want our research planning to be 
controlled. A first attempt toward such a state- 
ment will not include all the necessary items 
or meet with universal agreement. But, as 
a beginning, and more or less illustratively, 
we wish to present a few items for such a 
platform. 

1. The scientist needs to be less hesitant 
about expressing his values in relation to his 
research. He should be free to expose his 
personal value pattern with reference to 
peace and the UN. If he has not learned to 
do this adeptly, he should start now to find 
out how. 

2. Mankind is at a crisis in terms of in- 
ternational conflict and war. No other malady 
more urgently needs a solution. The means 
for achieving peace must at times be con- 
troversial, but there should be no question 
about the goal. 

3. One of the foremost hopes for human 
survival is greater global political integration. 

4, One of the hopes for this improved 
integration is a greatly strengthened UN. 

5. The guiding, over-all question in the 
research under discussion might well be: How 
can public opinion research help strengthen 
the UNP 

The reviewer also has a number of biases, 
growing out of years of observation and dis- 
content with the application of opinion and 
attitude research, about the means by which 
these value goals can be implemented. 

6. Assuming that there is, in the public, a 
potential will for peace which is seldom if 
ever adequately expressed, we might address 
our major efforts toward the dimension of 
positive attitude toward a stronger UN. Such 
an orientation is proposed to give simplicity 
and unity to research which might otherwise 
become too extensive and complex. Such a 
base line would lead to at least two broad 
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areas of exploration, namely, the intensive 
analysis and measurement of this attitude per 
se and, second, identification and measure- 
ment of its correlates, such as the personality 
and social status and setting of the individual 
and his knowledge and perceptions of the 
UN and of related phenomena. 

7. Massive data is needed, for purposes of 
the vast number of intercorrelations required, 
on one and the same population sample. We 
need to measure and study other aspects of 
world-mindedness and other evidences of 
positive peace attitude—all in relation to the 
various UN attitudes. We need much more 
enlightenment on the concept of global em- 
pathy. If, as has frequently been observed, 
every nation tends to look upon the UN as an 
instrument for serving its special interests, 
we may be able to discover the language 
which will persuade people that peace and 
survival are an essential need of each par- 
ticular nation and a profound interest of each 
particular person. 

8. We must look ahead in our polls. We 
need to comprehend public attitudes not only 
to existing institutions and current events but 
also to events, institutions, and matters that 
have not yet happened. This is illustrated by 
polls on international organization shortly be- 
fore the birth of the UN. Another illustra- 
tion is from an unpublished study in 1957 
in which this reviewer presented to several 
hundred college students a proposal for a 
federal department of peace in the United 
States. Eighty-three per cent approved, even 
though a majority could not remember hav- 
ing previously heard of the idea. 

9. Our surveys should be comprehensive 
enough to permit comparison and contrast 
among those segments of the population 
which are functionally interrelated to each 
other—such groups as the general public 
versus the governmental leaders of nation 
A; the general public of nation A versus the 
general public of nation B; the controllers of 
mass communication versus its consumers. 
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10. We must respect the multilateral ap- 
proach. Even if we design our research for 
one nation at a time, we must keep in mind 
transnational attitudes and their reciprocal 
relationships. 

11. In public opinion research the client, 
whose rights deserve the highest priority, is 
the public itself. The public has the first right 
to know what the public believes. For the 
progressive technology of democracy we 
must exploit the possibilities of feedback at 
all levels—the national and the planetary as 
well as of the small group. If public taste 
for public knowledge is inadequate, this too 
is a problem for research and technology. 

12. We must anticipate and make provi- 
sion for improving our procedure and tech- 
nique. Among the changes we may want to 
introduce: subtle but significant alterations 
of wording; on the spot briefing of the pollee; 
and utilization of multiple options or paired 
comparisons instead of merely rating a simple 
item. 

13. The problem of the moral and financial 
sinews of the needed research must be in- 
cluded somewhere in our research design. No 
more challenging mystery exists than the 
present-day neglect of research in this gen- 
eral area. What attitudes on the part of what 
segments of the population are responsible for 
this neglect and relevant to its remedy? 

14, The most important part of the re- 
search operation has to do with the research 
design. We should be prepared to invest 
heavily in this preliminary aspect. How else 
can we develop an organic body of data which 
bears upon the vital parts of a progressively 
validated theory consisting of interlocking 
concepts and generalizations? 


PROPOSAL FOR RESEARCH 


Our major proposal is that a series of large- 
scale research projects be inaugurated, each 
building theoretically and methodologically 
on the shoulders of the one before. Each unit 
should be a widely encompassing survey of 
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perhaps a thousand items, presented to a 
sample of a thousand or more persons in a 
single nation. Any of the questions listed in 
the Appendix might require a dozen or two 
survey items making possible the requisite 
intercorrelations. The greater part of the 
expense (time and manpower) would be al- 
located to processing the raw data, but much 
energy should also be put into preparing and 
pretesting the survey instrument. 

In processing the data for significant cor- 
relates of UN sentiment, one valuable pro- 
cedure would be intensive comparison of 
such contrasted groups as the strongly “pro- 
UN” versus the “anti-UN,” those intensely 
interested versus those only mildly interested 
in the eventual success of the UN, those more 
hopeful and those less hopeful that the UN 
can be made adequate “to keep the peace,” 
and those ready and those not ready to pay 
the necessary price to see the UN strength- 
ened. This is in line with a suggestion by 
our authors of the need for “intensive assess- 
ment of small selective groups.” They suggest 
that we “study the personality of activists— 
both pro and anti-UN—in an attempt to de- 
termine what sorts of unconscious needs are 
being satisfied by their intense involvement 
in foreign affairs propaganda.” 

After time is allowed for the processing 
and a fair amount of interpreting and gen- 
eralizing of the data and evaluating the tech- 
niques for its procurement, a second round 
on a comparable scale would be in order. 
Such a repetition would be designed to clear 
up disturbing ambiguities, add verification 
to the most significant discoveries, and ex- 
plore new insights both in technique and 
content. 

Three supplementary projects are also sug- 
gested. One would be a series of brief surveys 
regularly or strategically placed, perhaps 
monthly or quarterly, for the purpose of 
measuring or gauging trends and fluctuations 
on a few basic dimensions. A more difficult 
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supplement would be to survey strategic seg- 
ments of the decision-making (political and 
otherwise) elites. If the earlier work of gen- 
eral public surveying is well done, an ade- 
quate schedule for the elite survey might be 
comparatively short. A further supplement 
could be a short survey on certain experi- 
mental groups to reveal the effectiveness of 
certain educational programs. 

It is further recommended that these sur- 
veys be executed first with the population of 
a single nation and later, as insights develop, 
be extended to many if not all other nations. 
In these extended fields the job would prob- 
ably not need to be as extensive as the first. 

To make this a meaningful program, heavy 
investments should be made in laying the 
theoretical foundation for the survey design. 
This might well be facilitated by the deploy- 
ment of a relatively brief, full-time team or 
commission to synthesize and co-ordinate the 
best leads of the most active thinkers in this 
field. 
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APPENDIX 


List of Unanswered Questions 


This list is offered as an illustration of some- 
thing needed, in the hope that others will be chal- 
lenged to develop something better. On most of 
these, our polls have touched lightly, if at all. 
Throughout this list the items are stated mostly 
from the frame of reference of the United States 
public. Comparable items are assumed for other 
nations. Relevance to the United Nations should 
be assumed where the reference is not explicit. 

1. Essentially and eventually what would the 
public most like to see the UN accomplish? Can 
the operation of the UN be made obviously rele- 
vant to the major values of the individual citizen? 
What are the major UN relevant values of the 
citizens of this nation? 
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2. To what extent has the national citizen 
developed a loyalty to the UN as a symbol of a 
politically unified world? How strong does he 
want it to become? How does he define himself 
in relation to it? As role player? As beneficiary? 
How can national and global patriotism be in- 
tegrated? What current perceptions hamper this 
integration? 

3. How strong is the desire for a stronger UN? 
What price is the individual willing to pay? Po- 
litically with sovereignty transfer? Financially 
with tax measures? How many would be willing 
to have their federal tax increased 1 per cent in 
order to have the UN budget increased 1,000 
per cent? (At present 0.1 per cent of the United 
States tax dollar goes to take care of 30 per cent 
of the UN budget.) What in our thinking are 
the rival alternative hopes for peace and sur- 
vival? National military power? Unilateral phi- 
lanthropy? Non-governmental personal and cul- 
tural exchange? Etc. 

4. How much does the public view differen- 
tiate among the various features of the organiza- 
tion? Is there greater enthusiasm for the work of 
the Security Council? Or the development of a 
UN enforcement agency? Or a genuine UN court? 
Or the specialized agencies? Is WHO more 
popular than UNESCO? Or FAO? Etc. How 
would the public feel about the proposal for 
gradual transfer of all armaments from the na- 
tions to the UN? 

5. What are the attitude-relevant informa- 
tions and misinformations about the UN? What 
is their source? How is the mass communication 
content affected by the viewpoint of those who 
control it? What are their motives and their per- 
ceptions of the public mentality? How much 
does this limitation inhere in the indifference of 
the consumer? What communicational defect is 
responsible for such indifference? 

6. What use can be made of greater knowl- 
edge of the public view of the UN? Who will 
come to care for it and to use it? What are the 
techniques, new or old, for exploring present 
adequacies and future possibilities of the vertical 
line of intercommunication and interaction be- 
tween the decision-making elite, official and 
otherwise, governmental and non-governmental, 
and the public they represent? How well do the 
former comprehend and heed the UN percep- 
tions and basic wishes of the latter? What con- 
siderations in high places prevent bold exten- 
sion of the UN? Of and toward whom, other 
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than the public, are the political leaders cog- 
nizant and sensitive? Whom do they fear? Other 
nations? Others within their own nation? 

7. What are the factors affecting the growth 
or the maturing of sentiment toward the UN? 
What undiscovered facts would function? Are 
there generalizable or typical directions in which 
the public misunderstands the public? What 
feedbacks from public polling would be feasible 
and effective? How much does the citizen want 
to know about the UN-mindedness of his con- 
temporaries? 

Is there an adequate sense of crisis? In what 
form is it needed? To what extent is positive UN 
attitude correlated with crisis consciousness? 
How is crisis awareness to be developed? Where 
is the line between mentai ill health and proper 
anxiety for human survival? 

What is the nature of events causing “sea- 
sonal” fluctuations in UN support? Is attitude to- 
ward the veto determined by the majority-minor- 
ity position of one’s nation? How can the citizen 
adequately relate his value of national security 
to that of global brotherhood? 

8. What are the sociological correlates of 
UN attitudes? Their meaning? How is one’s atti- 
tude affected by his occupation or profession or 
other economic situation? By his ecclesiastical 
membership? Why do the college-educated ver- 
sus the grade-school persons much more often 
veto the United States right to block UN action 
against the United States (80 per cent versus 
30 per cent)? 

9. What are the psychological correlates? 
What constellations of values can help us under- 
stand better the workings of the human mind 
for integration versus disintegration of mankind? 
How does the smallest and the largest social unit 
relate or conflict—loyalty to family versus con- 
cern for our total society? Is the general trait of 
human compassion crucially involved? How 
widespread is this trait at the global level? How 
consistent is sensitivity to human need from the 
community to the national to the international 
level? How extensive is the present-day attitude 
toward legitimation of violence? How correlated 
are the tendencies to sanction capital punish- 
ment and to sanction the mass violence of war? 
Conceiving pacifism in relative terms, how does 
antipathy or hostility to war incline one toward 
UN support? For how many does the image of 
the UN with a police force depress enthusiasm 
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for the future of the organization? How would 
a generalized measure of conservatism-radicalism 
correlate? Likewise a generalized measure of 
world-mindedness? Or of scientific attitude? 

How about the intrapersonal contradictions? 
What battles or conflicts among UN relevant 
ideas or ideals are going on in the mind of the 
individual? What mutually discordant institu- 
tional loyalties are in struggle? What concurrent 
concepts and beliefs are in contradiction? Does 
belief in world law, along with disbelief in world 
government, constitute serious or essential am- 
bivalence? Why did 70 per cent of those who 
said the United States should stay out of world 
affairs say the United States should remain in 
the UN? 

10. How do the answers to the above and 
other questions vary from nation to nation? How 
do the different national patterns interact? To 
what extent would enthusiasm for a stronger UN 
in one nation create suspicion and other nega- 
tive reactions in a rival nation? 

11. How can we make technical improve- 
ments in the study of UN attitudes? How can 
we achieve better measures of intensity of inter- 
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est in the UN? How can we more effectively 
detect the connotative significance of various 
terms associated with the UN such as world 
community, world government, world develop- 
ment, etc.? What are the nuances around the 
term disarmament? Why is it so unacceptable 
as a synonym for peace? 

How can we measure not only what features 
of the UN a population favors but what it would 
favor if it were better informed? Why, in some 
instances, are the less informed more favorable 
to the UN after briefing? What overlap is there 
between those of the no-opinion response and 
those not informed? Should the no-opinion re- 
sponse be given more encouragement? 

12. What research can illuminate the prob- 
lem of greater research effort for greater mutual 
understanding of our attitudes toward the UN? 
What assumptions and biases are responsible for 
our present neglect of this public opinion re- 
search challenge? Does the explanation lie with 
the public or the official and near-official elite? 
What would be the public’s reaction to spend- 
ing the taxpayer's dollar to study the taxpaying 
public? 
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The conflict study project at Stanford University 


The Conflict Study Project at Stanford 
University began in the autumn of 1957 as 
an interdisciplinary search for effective ways 
to study the behavior of nation-states in 
both conflict and community-building sit- 
uations. The project began with the estab- 
lishment of an interdepartmental faculty 
seminar, including political scientists, his- 
torians, economists, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, and sociologists, who were charged 
with the task of deciding on a general ap- 
proach. Following several months of meet- 
ings, the seminar decided to begin with a 
specific conflict situation—the last six weeks 
before the outbreak of war in 1914. This 
specific conflict situation was then to serve 
as a pilot project from which propositions 
about international crisis situations would 
emerge. The choice of the 1914 crisis was 
based in part on the availability of numer- 
ous documents in the Hoover Institution. 

During the academic year 1958-59, with 
a small grant from a foundation, the project 
was reorganized to include advanced grad- 
uate students, and an intense investigation 
into events leading up to the 1914 out- 
break was begun. This study included the 
collection of more than four thousand docu- 
ments—directives, interoffice memorandums, 
cables, and other messages exchanged by 
ministers, military leaders, and heads of 
state, as well as minutes of diplomatic meet- 
ings and parliamentary debates—and the de- 
velopment of a close day-by-day and hour- 
by-hour chronology of events for the period 





between the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand and the beginning of 
World War I. This chronology is likely to 
be the most accurate documentary account 
of those events. 

On the basis of the chronology there has 
emerged three series of student work papers. 
The first set analyzes the various national 
and diplomatic perceptions of the interna- 
tional situation; topics included the follow- 
ing: the perception of role held by the state 
participants; German perceptions of “en- 
circlement” and a “place in the sun”; the 
perceptions held by the various powers of 
their own military strength compared to 
the strength of other states. The second set 
of papers outlines the events preceding the 
war as they took place in each of the capi- 
tals of the nations concerned; several sig- 
nificant propositions about international 
crises have developed from these papers. 
In the third set the interaction between the 
perceptions and decisions of the national 
decision-makers is studied. For the major 
decision-makers of each concerned nation a 
perception-decision-perception-decision- . . . 
chain is documented. These papers illus- 
trate in a striking way the interaction be- 
tween perception and decision. 

In general, the chronology has provided 
the project with two significant study leads 
into the behavior of nation-states. It has 
produced a series of propositions concern- 
ing nations in situations of crisis and it has 
provided the project with an invaluable 
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source of data. In the field of international 
politics the scarcity of data makes the latter 
particularly significant. There are, there- 
fore, two types of research projects cur- 
rently under way. The first has been the 
systematization and extension of the gen- 
eral propositions. Following this, studies 
will be initiated to test these propositions 
in numerous other conflict situations, for 
example, the Bosnian crisis of 1908, the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, the Berlin crisis, and 
the Quemoy-Matsu conflict. The focus here 
has been the attempt to distinguish, on 
the basis of the propositions, the difference 
between conflicts that end in violence and 
those that end without violence. 

The second mode of attack has been the 
establishment of several projects which will 
utilize the 1914 data in the investigation 
of certain preconceived hypotheses. These 
include a study of international communi- 
cation flows and breakdowns in crises, the 
role perceptions of statesmen, and a com- 
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parison of diplomatic personalities under 
stress. Most recently, a new study has been 
initiated to explore the integrative func- 
tions of international conflicts. 

The long-range goal of the project is to 
test hypotheses about the nature of nation- 
state behavior, particularly in crisis and 
conflict situations. To attain these ends and 
to pursue further the studies listed, the 
project has recently expanded to include a 
greater diversity of faculty members and a 
larger number of advanced graduate stu- 
dents. The new project also includes a 
graduate training program for students in 
international relations. Research is presently 
carried on by both faculty and graduate 
students in pairs or small teams, and prob- 
lems and findings are discussed in an in- 
formal weekly seminar. For further infor- 
mation concerning the program contact 
Robert C. North, Conflict Studies Project, 
Department of Political Science, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. —Dina 
ZINNES. 
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TLE TENT ERE TS 
Political aspects of conflict 


International organization 


Ernst B. Haas, “The Challenge of Region- 
alism,” International Organization, XII 
(1958), 440-58. Haas first discusses the 
possibility of studying regional organizations 
in order to gain “insights into the process 
of community formation at the international 
level.” Using some of the propositions of 
Karl Deutsch and others, the author then 
proceeds to analyze contemporary efforts 
at integration in the European community. 
He is particularly concerned with isolating 
those attitudinal and structural factors 
which ease the integrative process. Finally, 
he suggests some means by which this type 
of analysis might be extended to other re- 
gional settings such as the Arab world and 
Latin America. This paper is of special 
interest to those concerned with the study 
of political processes which tend toward 
supranational co-operation and_identifica- 
tion. It is also valuable in suggesting an 
analytical level which goes beyond the usual 
institutional analysis of regional organiza- 
tions.—RICHARD R. FAGEN. 


Max Beloff, “National Government and In- 
ternational Government,” International Or- 
ganization, XIII (1959), 538-49. Beloff sug- 
gests that a number of case studies should 
be undertaken in which the relationships 
between particular nations and the various 
international organizations are analyzed. He 
provides nine guide questions which these 
case studies should attempt to answer. They 


include such questions as: (1) Has inter- 
national activity created new, serious prob- 
lems for the government under study, and, 
if so, how has the government met these 
problems? (2) What constitutional changes 
(if any) within the government have been 
requisite to the nation’s participation in in- 
ternational organizations? (3) What is the 
impact of international organization on the 
policies of the government? It is implied, 
though not clearly stated, that comparisons 
of these case studies would bring forth 
generalizations about the relationship be- 
tween national and international organiza- 
tion.—D1na ZINNES. 


Sir Leslie Munro, “Can the United Nations 
Enforce Peace?” Foreign Affairs, XXXVIII 
(1960), 209-18. The requirements of the 
future (disarmament, prevention of aggres- 
sion, and the easing of tension in possible 
areas of international conflict)—in short, the 
stabilization of the international system— 
point to the need for effective police pow- 
ers under the control of the General As- 
sembly. Without such powers the United 
Nations must ultimately fail in its mission 
of preserving the peace. Sir Leslie tacitly 
implies that the reduction of international 
tension requires the individual nations to 
relinquish their sovereignty to the United 
Nations.—RicHarp A. Bropy. 


George E. G. Catlin, “Political Science and 
the Practical Problem of Peace,” Western 
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Political Quarterly, XII (1959), 917-31. 
This paper advocates the regional organi- 
zation step approach to world government. 
Starting with the Atlantic community, or 
with the Western world, or simply with all 
those nations willing to co-operate, Catlin 
proposes that we begin the experiment in 
international government and work toward 
the eventual incorporation of the Soviet 
Union. He believes this can be done and in 
fact must be done without antagonizing or 
posing a threat to the Soviet Union.—Dina 
ZINNES. 


International politics 


Jacques Fremond, “Supervising Agree- 
ments: The Korean Experience,” Foreign 
Affairs, XXXVIII (1959), 496-503. In ex- 
ploring the problem of how to supervise 
the implementation of international agree- 
ments, Freymond presents a case study of a 
recent experience in international super- 
vision: the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission set up under terms of the ar- 
mistice agreement in Korea. He concludes, 
on the basis of the study, that it was im- 
possible for the commission to carry out 
its ostensibly clearly defined, if limited, 
functions because of the different concepts 
of those functions held by the principal 
parties. 

To remedy such situations, he offers four 
suggestions: (1) such commissions must be 
organized with greatest care and in minute 
detail; (2) staff must be assured freedom 
of movement to the point it considers neces- 
sary; (3) any attempts to hamper the work 
of the supervisory commission should be 
punished by giving them the widest pub- 
licity possible; and (4) supervision should 
be put in the hands of a corps of function- 
aries gathered for that purpose and chosen 
as individuals, not as representatives of 
countries or blocs.—BaRBARA BALDWIN. 
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Herbert Feis, “The Secret That Traveled 
to Potsdam,” Foreign Affairs, XXXVIII 
(1960), 800-317. This is a historical case 
study of the effects on the Potsdam Con- 
ference of the reports of atomic-bomb test- 
ing. The study is based mainly on mem- 
oranda exchanged within and between 
the military personnel at Alamogordo and 
Washington and the United States delega- 
tion to the conference. Feis concludes that 
secret knowledge of the bomb did cause 
the American and British delegations to re- 
sist firmly any Soviet wishes that they 
thought excessive or perilous. 

The quoted material includes a statement 
by former Secretary of War Stimson, sug- 
gesting that “countries should promise to 
make public all the work they are doing 
and form international control groups with 
full powers of inspection in all countries.” 
He saw, however, that this plan was im- 
perfect: “If the Russians did not agree, all 
the United States could do would be ac- 
cumulate enough fissionable material to 
serve as insurance.”—BARBARA BALDWIN. 


Stephen D. Kertesz, “Diplomacy in the 
Atomic Age,” Parts I and II, Review of 
Politics, XXI (1959), 151-87 and 357-88. 
This article focuses on the changes which 
have occurred in nineteenth-century-style 
diplomacy. These changes are due to three 
factors: the admission into the “society of 
states” of Communist nations; the emer- 
gence from colonial status of the Asian and 
African nations; and the introduction of new 
methods of conducting diplomatic inter- 
course. 

The author is primarily concerned with 
the first factor and asserts that “one single 
factor has proved to be of the greatest sig- 
nificance for diplomacy: this is the con- 
solidation of the Communist party’s hegem- 
ony in Russia and the Soviet Union’s grad- 
ual admission into the society of states” (p. 
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167). Within this context Kertesz examines 
World War II and postwar diplomacy; he 
finds that, where this diplomacy has “failed,” 
the cause of failure can be attributed to a 
misunderstanding of the “aims” of Soviet 
diplomacy by the West and to a refusal on 
the part of the Soviets to accept the “prin- 
ciples and standards developed by the Euro- 
pean Christian states” for the conduct of 
diplomacy. 

The discussion of the second factor—the 
decolonialization of Asia and Africa—is lim- 
ited, but it is clear that the author considers 
the “multiplication of the members of the 
society of states” a source of potential 
diplomatic problems. 

The third factor—new diplomatic meth- 
ods—stems from the proliferation of diplo- 
matic agencies and actors in the twentieth 
century. New modes of communication, in- 
ternational organizations, international con- 
ferences (particularly at the “summit”), and 
the increasing involvement of “private” 
groups and individuals in diplomatic mat- 
ters have multipled by a large factor the 
number of persons involved in diplomatic 
interaction. Since many of these persons are 
not skilled diplomats and many are politi- 
cians, this situation creates problems and 
generates diplomatic mistakes.—RicHarp A. 
Bropy. 


G. Barraclough, “What Is Indirect Aggres- 
sion?” Listener, September 18, 1958, pp. 
403-5. Barraclough regards indirect aggres- 
sion as the “subversion or erosion” (by way 
of terrorism, propaganda, economic pres- 
sures) of the political independence of a 
country. The article illustrates this phenom- 
enon of “erosion” with historical examples. 
The historical background of the “indirect 
aggression” concept is then traced from the 
outbreak of the Korean War to the present. 

The problems of constructing a legal 
definition of a concept like “subversion” 
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are presented, and the author concludes, via 
some seemingly non sequitur reasoning, that 
subversion is more the tool of the unpopu- 
lar regime than of the would-be revolution- 
ary and that “popular” governments are not 
troubled with such problems.—BARBARA 
BALDWIN. 


George F. Kennan, “Peaceful Coexistence: 
A Western View,” Foreign Affairs, XXXV- 
III (1960), 171-90. This is essentially an 
answer to Mr. Khrushchev’s article in the 
previous issue of Foreign Affairs in which 
he developed his conception of peaceful 
coexistence. Kennan says that the Russian 
view and policy are unrealistic in several 
ways: (1) it is wrong to claim that the 
U.S.S.R. from 1917 to the present has made 
peaceful coexistence the cornerstone of its 
foreign policy; (2) the problem cannot be 
reduced to a dichotomy of “capitalism” 
versus “socialism”; (3) peace means much 
more than the simple absence of war; (4) 
increased trade is not the answer to many 
of the crucial problems; and (5) an irre- 
sponsible attitude toward objective fact 
hinders the reduction of tension in inter- 
national affairs. 

This article is a carefully reasoned reply 
to Khrushchev’s proposal. Kennan writes as 
a spokesman for those who would “drop 
the argument about whose responsibility is 
greatest” and address themselves to the 
solution of current problems.—RicHarp R. 
FAGEN. 


Foreign policy 

Joseph Frankel, “Towards a Decision- 
making Model in Foreign Policy,” Political 
Studies, VII (1959), 1-11. This article out- 
lines several ideas which the author feels 
should be incorporated in a decision-making 
model. For the most part these ideas are 
extensions of the Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin 
approach embodied in Decision Making as 
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an Approach to the Study of International 
Politics. 

A distinction is made between “decisions” 
and “actions,” the former taking place with- 
in the decision-maker, the latter within the 
decision-maker’s environment. Although the 
state is defined as the actor, “state deci- 
sions” are made by individuals or “decision- 
makers.” The author considers two inter- 
dependent types of environment: the apper- 
ceived and the objective. The apperceived 
environment affects the decision-maker and 
consequently his decisions, while the objec- 
tive environment influences the outcome of 
the decision and hence the feedback to the 
decision-maker. A further distinction is 
made between domestic and foreign aspects 
of both the apperceived and the objective 
environment. 

Frankel discards the assumption of ra- 
tionality usually implict in decision-making 
models as being too strong. He concludes 
by noting the problems of identifying the 
decision-makers and the difficulties inherent 
in distinguishing all the variables relevant 
to decisions. —D1NA ZINNES. 


Richard H. Nolte, “American Policy in the 
Middle East,” Journal of International 
Affairs, XIII (1959), 113-25. Noting that 
King Hussein of Jordan is the only Arab 
leader of significance remaining openly 
friendly to the West, Nolte explores the 
misperceptions and faulty concepts under- 
lying postwar United States policy which 
have brought about this precarious state of 
affairs. Failure to appreciate the meaning 
behind the decline of Britain and France as 
Middle Eastern powers, the apparent suc- 
cesses of the Soviet Union, and the gradual 
destruction of the “dependable” monarchies 
and feudal oligarchies has led to the formu- 
lation of policies—generally inadequate and 
occasionally disastrous—which have steadily 
undermined the position of power and pres- 
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tige which the United States possessed in 
the Middle East at the end of World War 
II.—Howarp E. Kocu, Jr. 


Gerhard D. Bleicken, “The Réle of Non- 
military Defense in American Foreign and 
Defense Policy,” Political Science Quarterly, 
LXXIV (1959), 555-63. This is essentially 
an article of opinion based on the assump- 
tions that (1) the political objective of the 
U.S.S.R. is the destruction of the capitalistic 
systems of the world and that (2) the non- 
military defense of the United States is in- 
adequate to the tasks imposed by the nu- 
clear age. Three policy proposals are made: 
(1) we must strengthen our forces for mas- 
sive retaliation to the point where no attack 
can destroy our ability to destroy Russia in 
turn; (2) we must decide what type of war 
we may have to fight and prepare thor- 
oughly for that type; and (3) we must make 
it clear to Russia and to our allies that we 
can continue as a nation despite nuclear 
war. To validate the third proposal, Bleick- 
en says that we must concentrate on non- 
military defense. This is an extreme state- 
ment of the defense-and-retaliation school 
of thought usually associated with the mili- 
tary.—RicHarp R. FAcEn. 


Hubert H. Humphrey, “The Senate in For- 
eign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, XXXVII 
(1959), 525-36. Senator Humphrey traces 
the traditional role of the Senate in foreign 
policy, noting that its powers were generally 
limited to treaty-making and the considera- 
tion of presidential appointments. However, 
in the current era of “total diplomacy” a 
more dynamic role is in order. The Senate 
cannot deal directly in many areas of inter- 
national affairs because of constitutional lim- 
itations; however, Humphrey does suggest 
several methods by which the Senate can be 
made more effective: career diplomacy can 
be encouraged; senators can acquaint 
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themselves with foreign problems and per- 
sonages; non-partisan criticism can replace 
bipartisan criticism; the Senate can equip 
itself with a larger and more expert staff in 
international affairs; and the fragmented 
organs of foreign-policy formation could be 
centralized in both the executive and the 
legislative branches of government. This es- 
say is useful in illuminating the problems 
which inhibit the formation of coherent and 
dynamic foreign policy in a democracy.— 
RicHARD R. FAGEN. 


James E. King, Jr., “Strategic Surrender: 
The Senate Debate and the Book,” World 
Politics, XI (1959), 418-29. This is a re- 
view article of Paul Kecskemeti’s Strategic 
Surrender: The Politics of Victory and De- 
feat. King first documents the Senate debate 
engendered by some mistaken notions con- 
cerning the content of the study. This de- 
bate led to the passing of the so-called 
Russell Amendment, which, King feels, 
failed to distinguish between analytical 
studies of surrender and pamphlets of de- 
featism. He views Kecskemeti’s book as an ad- 
mirable treatment of the concept of strategic 
surrender as developed in World Wars I 
and II. A discussion and less favorable eval- 
uation of Kecskemeti’s extension of the con- 
cept to the realities of nuclear war follows. 
This review is particularly valuable in its 
discussion of the Senate episode—shedding 
light on some aspects of the relationship be- 
tween the policy scientist and the policy- 
maker.—RicHARD R. FAGEN. 


Richard Gardiner Casey, “Australia: The 
Foreign Policy of a Small Power,” Centen- 
nial Review of Arts and Sciences, III (1959), 
1-18. The main import of this article lies 
not in the fact that it is an authoritative 
statement of Australia’s goals in foreign af- 
fairs—it can be assumed to be authoritative 
because its author is the Australian minister 
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of state for external affairs—but in its at- 
tempt to state general propositions about 
the relationship of “small” powers to “large” 
powers in the present world system. The 
large powers have the responsibility of main- 
taining order throughout the world; the 
small powers can best contribute to peace 
by seeking to establish stability within their 
own spheres of influence. The relations be- 
tween a large power and a smaller power 
require certain mutual initiatives and re- 
straints. Using the United States and its 
allies as examples, Casey asserts that, “once 
a policy has been decided on, the United 
States is entitled to expect its allies to sup- 
port it and to refrain from public statements 
or other actions which would impede it” (p. 
16). The large power on its part has the 
responsibility of taking into account the 
aims, wishes, and interests of its allies, par- 
ticularly in its economic policies (i.e., it 
must learn to balance domestic economic in- 
terests with the interests of its allies). While 
the form of Casey’s argument is normative, 
it points toward a testable theory of the 
dynamic interaction of large and small pow- 
er in the resolution of international conflict. 
—Ricuarp A. Bropy. 


M. A. Fitzsimons, “The Continuity of 
British Foreign Policy,” Review of Politics, 
XXI (1959), 300-322. Continuity of Brit- 
ish policy is considered in the light of dra- 
matic alterations in the world scene, of 
British capabilities, and of British domestic 
politics—in particular, the postwar rise of 
the Labour party and the nature of its 
challenge to the orientation of existing poli- 
cies. Fitzsimons traces the course of policy 
formulation under Labour and Conserva- 
tive auspices and finds that continuity has 
been maintained despite—or perhaps be- 
cause of—the shocks and strains which have 
affected vital British interests. The author 
concludes that “presumably, the continuity 
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perceptible in the past, the exchange of 
out-of-office optimism for the sober con- 
strictions of office, and the ordeal of de- 
pendence [on American leadership] will 
prevail.” But, because past thinking may 
prove irrelevant to future estimates of na- 
tional interest, “none of these matters .. . 
have the inevitability of a law of nature.”— 
Howarp E. Kocx, JR. 


W. F. Gutteridge, “Canada’s Foreign Pol- 
icy,” Contemporary Review, CXCV, 30-33. 
The author seeks to establish “the fac- 
tors which have enabled Canada to develop 
a positive independent foreign policy, [and] 
to exercise an influence in world affairs 
quite out of proportion to her military 
strength” (p. 31). However, those “factors” 
which are offered—the end to Canada’s iso- 
lation, the quality of her Foreign Service 
officers, the increased respect of the small 
nations, and the dependency of the United 
States upon Canadian raw materials—ap- 
pear to be results rather than causes of the 
ability to act independently in foreign rela- 
tions.—RicHArp A. Bropy. 


O. M. Smolansky, “Soviet Policy in the Arab 
East: 1945-1957,” Journal of International 
Affairs, XIII (1959), 126-40. The marked 
shifts in Soviet policy toward the Arab 
world reflect strategic and tactical adjust- 
ments rather than an abandonment of long- 
range objectives in the area. The ultimate 
goal of Soviet policy has been the elimina- 
tion of British and French controls and in- 
fluence (and the influence of the United 
States) and the strengthening of Soviet- 
Arab ties in the economic and cultural 
spheres as a foundation for further enlarge- 
ment and consolidation of its position in the 
region. The means to this end has been, in 
successive stages, the support of national 
independence movements (1946-47), the 
support of Zionist aspirations (1947-48), a 
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studied neutrality in Arab-Israeli affairs } 4, 
(1949-53), the cautious support of the [| It j 
Arab cause against Western and Zionist in- _ 
trusions (1953-54), and, most recently, a | the 
full-blown attempt to win Arab sympathies +, 
by diplomatic support and by energetically pp, 
advertising common interests and concerns, | tial 
This program has been only a qualified suc- whi 
cess, the mistakes of the West notwithstand- | om 
ing. While the neutralist Arab states and | it} 
the Soviet Union have on occasion joined jor, 
hands with profit, nothing near a rapproche- | ot, 
ment can be said to exist. Arab leaders, | got, 
Nasser in particular, have concluded that ' pry 
any closer association with the neighborly | a4 
Soviet Union might tend to compromise } the. 
their hard-won independence and sover- | jy 4 
eignty.—Howarp E. Kocu, Jr. - Rick 
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War in the nuclear age Alb: 
P. H. Backus, “Finite Deterrence, Con- | Nuc 
trolled Retaliation,” United States Naval | (19% 
Institute Proceedings, LXXXV (1959), 23- | sion 
29. The stability of the international system | princ 
and the reduction of the probability of a | force 
general nuclear war depend, to an ever in- | sive, 
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of our capability for answering an attack | succ 
with enough strength to raise the costs of ) acter 
aggression (exacted through retaliation) be- _ S¢ssit 
yond a point acceptable to a potential ag- __ lates 
gressor. The development of a deter- » nucle 
rence strategy must take this requirement other 
into consideration. Invulnerability can be 
achieved in either or both of two ways: (1) Ar th 
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Command bases, that is, to protect planes | 49-5 
and missiles from incoming weapons, and | dle, 
(2) through the use of mobile retaliation i atl 
systems. The author asserts that the former ; iy 
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fairs | “hardened” retaliatory weapons and bases. 
the | jt is this increased effort which produces 
t in- arms races and international instability. On 
ly, @ | the other hand, the author contends, a 
thies “truly mobile” retaliatory system (e.g., the 
cally _ Polaris submarine system) offers the poten- 
ems. | tial of an invulnerable deterrent against 
Suc- | which increased effort would be futile. The 
tand- | arms race could, thus, become stabilized, 
and | with both sides in possession of an invul- 
pined — perable capability to inflict unacceptable 
oche- | retaliatory damages. This article is a clear 
ders, | statement of an important point of view 
that , on the role of missiles and defense in a 
borly | strategy of deterrence; it also contributes to 
omise } the understanding of some of the arguments 
sover- | in the recent Senate debates on defense.— 
RicHARD A. Bropy. 
Alba B. Lathrop, “Principles of War in a 
Con- | Nuclear Age,” Military Review, XXXIX 
Naval | (1959), 21-27. This article, by a profes- 
), 23- | sional soldier, re-evaluates the military 
ystem principles of “objective, mass, economy of 
- of a | force, maneuver, surprise, security, offen- 
ver in- | sive, unity of command, and simplicity” in 
bility” | the light of tactical nuclear weapons. The 
attack successful land force of the future is char- 
ysts of ) acterized as small, highly mobile, and pos- 
n) be- sessing vast firepower. The discussion re- 
ial ag- | lates peripherally to the nature of limited 
deter- | nuclear war as defined by Kissinger and 
rement | others.—RicHarp R. FAcEN. 
an be 
i (1) Arthur Kemp, “Atomic Testing as an Inter- 
ic Air | national Issue,” Modern Age, III (1958), 
’ | _ 49-56. This is a normatively oriented arti- 
planes 5 ety: ; , 
eee cle, concerned primarily with stating the 
atta ( case for those who believe that the United 
_ States must continue to test nuclear weap- 
former } ons. The author ar for a “small, ‘clean,’ 
gues all, ‘clean, 
tleads _ tactical hydrogen weapon.” His method in- 
an 88") volves a review of the intrascience con- 
oa troversy concerning the effects of fall-out 
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of those who work for the cessation of test- 
ing. The article is of possible interest only 
because of the clarity with which it devel- 
ops the “conservative” point of view usual- 
ly associated with Dr. Edward Teller.— 
RicHarD R. FAGEN. 


Klaus Knorr, The War Potential of Nations. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1956. In the past the United States has 
relied heavily on its war potential to guaran- 
tee its security. American economic mobili- 
zation was a decisive factor in both World 
Wars I and II, and official policy appears 
to assume that it will continue to be of 
great importance. However, the revolution 
in military technology has raised serious 
questions about the relevance of war po- 
tential in a nuclear and missile age. Klaus 
Knorr attempts to answer these questions 
and to develop a theory of war potential in 
this volume. 

Knorr argues that war potential will re- 
main important at least until the nature of 
future war is more clearly established and 
as long as competitive coexistence continues. 
In developing his theoretical framework, he 
divides the concept into three sections: 
“The Will To Fight,” “Administrative Ca- 
pacity for War,” and “Economic Capacity 
for War.” Since at least three disciplines 
are involved, the individual sections will 
probably not prove entirely satisfactory to 
specialists in any one field. The total effort, 
however, is impressive in its breadth of 
focus and unity, particularly since this is 
the first comprehensive attempt to apply 
the findings of modern social science to the 
idea of war potential. It integrates recent 
work in social psychology, public adminis- 
tration, and economics with the traditional 
literature in this area. The introduction of 
national income analysis techniques is espe- 
cially helpful. Knorr also makes excellent 
use of the material made available in the 
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World War II strategic bombing surveys. 
Although this book provides no easy for- 
mula for measuring the relative power of 
states in contemporary world politics, it 
brings much-needed order to an important 
and basic concept.—Harotp Karan Ja- 
COBSON. 


Disarmament 


Seymour Melman, “The Political Implica- 
tions of Inspection for Disarmament,” Jour- 
nal of International Affairs, XIII (1959), 
34-46. On the basis of a research study 
conducted at Columbia University, the au- 
thor states the manpower requirements of 
inspection for disarmament. A discussion 
then follows of the need for disarmament 
as the only sane alternative to the arms 
race. Six stumbling blocks to inspection are 
listed and discussed in turn. For example, 
Melman feels that the Soviets hesitate to 
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allow inspection teams into the U.S.S.R. be- 
cause of the resulting hazards to internal 
authoritarian practices. The study and dis- 
cussion are particularly relevant to an em- 
pirically based theory of international co- 
operation.—RIcHARD R. FAGEN. 


Robert H. Cory, Jr. “International Inspec- 
tion: From Proposals to Realization,” In- 
ternational Organization, XIII (1959), 495- 
504. Cory’s interest here centers around the 


seldom mentioned but vitally important | 


practical aspects of instituting any form of 
international inspection for disarmament. He 


points out some of the problems which an | 


“international civil service” will have to 
face: how to recruit the proper personnel; 
selection qualifications; establishing career 
hierarchies; providing sufficient finances for 
such a civil service; and instituting a juridi- 
cal system to oversee grievances.—DiNa 
ZINNES. 


Economic, sociological, and psychological aspects of conflict 


Emory S. Bogardus, “Cooperation as a 
Concept,” Sociology and Social Research, 
XLIV (1959), 46-50. This is an attempt 
to clarify the meaning and usage of the 
term “co-operation.” Popular usage con- 
notes either shared work among peers or 
compliance under a leader. In practice, 
hierarchical organizations, such as those in 
Communist countries, employ variations of 
the latter meaning. Thus they mislead by 
capitalizing on the democratic connotations 
of the term. Consumer co-operative socie- 
ties, on the other hand, practice a truly 
democratic and egalitarian type of economic 
activity. Various social science interpreta- 
tions of co-operation are described, all deal- 
ing with voluntary behavior in mutually 
facilitating interactions between people. Four 
levels of the social science concept of co- 
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operation offer a progression from “insect- 


like behaving together” to “working together | 


with explicit intention to improve human wel- 
fare.”—Marc Pivisux. 


Hadley Cantril, The Politics of Despair. | 


New York: Basic Books, 1958. The setting 


of this study is France and Italy, where ex- | 


tensive interviews, together with experi- 
ments on opinion change, were undertaken 
to determine the kinds of social-psychologi- 
cal factors causing the political phenomena 


current in the world today. The special | 


focus of the research is the “protest voter,” 
the person who votes for, but is not a mem- 


ber of, the Communist party. Roughly a | 


fourth of the voters in France and Italy 
support the Communists at the polls, but 
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only a fraction of these persons hold Com- 
munist party cards. 

The interviews indicate that the protest 
voter is a person who experiences various 
kinds of frustrations and insecurities. Some 
of these frustrations are in the area of ma- 
terial necessities. For example, in France 
there are two million families living in 
buildings constructed before the Battle of 
Waterloo; in Italy a million people live in 
caves, hovels, and other makeshift shelters. 
Other dissatisfactions stem from lack of 
status, opportunity, participation, and “be- 
longingness.” French and Italian workers 
speak of themselves as “the forgotten ones.” 
There is widespread resentment toward cap- 
italism, a system which is regarded as un- 
just and outmoded. In the experiments on 
opinion change, presentation of “official” 
ideological pronouncements which the 
United States is making about “people’s 
capitalism,” etc., tended to make for greater 
resentment and ridicule. As a typical re- 
spondent put it: “How can you call it ‘peo- 
ple’s capitalism’ when there are people who 
are capitalists and others who are not?”— 
A. E, KuEnzL1. 


Dorin Cartwright (ed.), Studies in Social 
Power. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for So- 
cial Research, University of Michigan, 
1959. These papers, four theoretical and 
seven empirical, report research that has 
been carried out at the University of Mich- 
igan during the last eight years. The gen- 
eral orientation is Kurt Lewin’s field-theo- 
retical framework, which is here refined and 
extended. The contributors are Cartwright, 
A. R. Cohen, J. R. P. French, F. Harary, 
G. Levinger, B. Raven, S. Rosen, R. Snyder, 
E. Stotland, D. M. Wolfe, and A. Zander. 
Cartwright contends that “it is simply not 
possible to deal adequately with data which 
are clearly social psychological without get- 
ting involved with matters of power.” The 
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purpose of the studies in this volume is to 
specify the conceptual properties of power 
as it operates at all levels of social organi- 
zation. While the studies focus around rela- 
tively small groups, he holds that no cate- 
gorical distinction can be maintained be- 
tween “large” and “small” social entities. 
Cartwright states that it is possible to speak 
of “negative power,” where the act of the 
agent produces a change in a direction other 
than that intended, and he suggests that 
this concept should be useful “in treating 
situations characterized by hostility or war- 
fare.”"—A. E, KuENZLI. 


B. Landheer, “Conference of the Grotius 
Seminarium on ‘Ethical Values in Interna- 
tional Decision-making,’” Internationale 
Spectator (publication of the Netherlands 
Institute of International Affairs), Septem- 
ber 8, 1958. This article discusses a con- 
ference on international decision-making 
which convened in The Hague, Nether- 
lands, in June, 1958. Participants included 
university professors, journalists, diplomats, 
churchmen, and others from various nations 
and continents of the world. An attempt to 
discover the “universal values” of man led 
to apparent agreement only on the point 
that human nature is everywhere similar. 
The question arose as to whether avoiding 
conflict is a basic ethical value or whether 
common ethical values of a general char- 
acter would guarantee an absence of con- 
flict. In Landheer’s opinion, state ethics are 
not derived from individual ethics but 
rather seek to determine them. Another 
question discussed was whether a similarity 
of individuals would guarantee a similar 
ideological system if the state imputes 
values to the individuals under its control. 
The conclusion was that values based upon 
the actual similarities of people everywhere 
might have only a small effect in interna- 
tional decision-making under the aegis of 
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divisive state-systems. There seemed to 
be considerable agreement on the hypothe- 
sis that most individuals do not desire per- 
fection but that perfectionistic trends and 
utopian programs are prescribed for groups 
as devices for rationalizing and implement- 
ing expansionistic programs. In the end the 
conference achieved no formal agreement, 
though most participants found an inter- 
professional international exchange of opin- 
ions and “even prejudices” satisfying.— 
Rosert F, CREEGAN. 


Muzafer Sherif, “Superordinate Goals in 
the Reduction of Intergroup Conflict,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXIII 
(1958), 349-56. An experiment was con- 
ducted at a boys’ camp with eleven- and 
twelve-year-olds to analyze factors condu- 
cive to harmony and conflict between 
groups. First, distinct groups were created, 
each having its own structure and norms. 
Special conditions conducive to friction and 
conflict (e.g., competitive activities) were 
introduced. Members of each group devel- 
oped hostile attitudes and unfavorable ster- 
eotypes of the other group’s members. Con- 
flict was manifested in name-calling and 
physical combat. At the same time, in-group 
solidarity increased. Later a series of activi- 
ties, with “superordinate goals” making nec- 
essary interdependence and co-operation be- 
tween the groups, was introduced. The re- 
sult was a reduction of intergroup friction 
and an increase of intergroup friendship 
choices (as measured by observational and 
sociometric techniques). However, mere in- 
tergroup contact, without superordinate 
goals, was not effective in reducing conflict 
but only served as an opportunity to dis- 
play hostility —PxHyiuis E. Prisux. 


Melvin M. Tumin, Desegregation: Resist- 
ance and Readiness. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958. Using the sur- 
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vey technique on a sample of North Caro- 
linians, the author has attempted to identify 
the characteristics of people who are preju- 
diced and people who claim they will act to 
oppose or facilitate school desegregation. 
Among the findings were (1) a low correla- 
tion between the prejudiced attitude and 
discriminative intent and (2) a particularly 
strong disparity between attitude and in- 
tent in the more highly educated and better 
informed respondents, who are much more 
willing to voice prejudice than to act dis- 
criminatively.—D. Prurrt. 


Harrison Brown, “The Future of Machine 
Civilization,” Horizon, I (1959), 92-94, 
128-29. The author traces the development 
of industrial society and points out that the 
resulting network of mines, factories, and 
communication systems “is extremely sensi- 
tive to disruption.” The sudden failure of 
a relatively small section of the network 
could result in the breakdown of the entire 
system. “It is for this reason that machine 
civilization is probably far more vulnerable 
to disruption from nuclear attack than most 
persons suspect.” Agrarian societies, such as 
India, would stand a greater chance of sur- 
vival.—A. E. KuENZLI1. 


A. R. Cohen, H. I. Terry, and C. B. Jones, 
“Attitudinal Effects of Choice in Exposure 
to Counterpropaganda,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, LVIII (1959), 
388-91. The experiment reported here con- 
cerned the effect of opinion discrepancy 
(the discrepancy between the subject’s orig- 
inal attitude and that expressed in a com- 
munication to him) on the degree of change 
in attitude after a communication. Yale 
freshmen were given questionnaires indi- 
vidually sampling their opinions on a cur- 
rent campus issue. Arguments contrary to 
his opinion were then read to each subject 
under conditions of high or low control by 
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the subject over the amount of information 
he received. It was hypothesized that the 
amount of opinion change would be a joint 
function of the degree of opinion discrep- 
ancy and the degree of control the subject 
had over the information. The data sup- 
ported this hypothesis, and the authors con- 
clude that, under conditions of high control 
over information, opinion change and opin- 
ion discrepancy are positively related, 
whereas, under conditions of low choice, 
they are negatively related.—BaRNEy GiL- 
MORE. 


R. V. Exline and R. C. Ziller, “Status Con- 
gruences and Interpersonal Conflict in De- 
cision-making Groups,” Human Relations, 
XII (1959), 147-62. A laboratory experi- 
ment was conducted with college women 
to study the effects of “status incongruency” 
(ie., an individual’s having statuses on dif- 
ferent levels) upon interpersonal relations 
within a group. It was hypothesized that 
status incongruency, through a process of 
“status equilibration” (the tendency of dif- 
ferent statuses to reach the level of the 
highest one), leads to the creation of mu- 
tually exclusive goals for group members 
and thus to conflict. Status congruency was 
manipulated on the dimensions of ability 
and power through voting in decision-mak- 
ing groups. While it was found that status- 
congruent groups showed significantly more 
congeniality, more agreement, less competi- 
tion, and more productivity, the results did 
not support hypotheses of more favorable 
ratings and less disagreement in congruent 
groups. The authors believe that the latter 
resulted because objective and affective ex- 
pressions of conflict were not differentiated. 
This study is relevant to the handling of 
intra- as well as intergroup conflict.—PHyL.is 
E. PIuisux. 
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Samuel Jacobs, “The Richer Rich and 
Poorer Poor,” Humanist, XIX (1959), 
215-24. Technological and population fac- 
tors are widening even further the gap be- 
tween the United States and the rest of the 
world. It is contended that, in terms of the 
outlook for American economic growth, the 
United States should be able to devote at 
least nine billion dollars per year to inter- 
national aid. But, to do this, it will be nec- 
essary to bring about “a revolution in our 
thinking.”—A. E. KuvEnzx1. 


Peter H. Rossi, “Community Decision- 
making.” In Rotanp Younc (ed.), Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Politics. Evanston, 
Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1958. 
This article reviews and criticizes the ma- 
jor studies of community decision-making. 
Three approaches are found in this litera- 
ture: studies of the characteristics of known 
community decision-makers, studies of peo- 
ple who possess the bases of power (money, 
prestige) or who are said to have power by 
their fellow citizens, and studies of the de- 
cision process. Among the generalizations 
apparently supported by the research are: 
(1) role requirements of office-holding will 
usually override the effect of an individual's 
background or characteristics; (2) decision- 
makers will be less vulnerable to influence 
the higher their prestige, the less influence 
partisans can have on their financial base, 
and the more invulnerable their tenure; and 
(8) although controversy often results from 
the content of issues, at times it may result 
from discontent in one section of the com- 
munity over another, seemingly unrelated, 
issue. The author’s criticism of studies of 
the “powerful” people in communities is 
especially relevant to the theory of inter- 
national relations: Studies of the people 
(read nations) in a community (read world) 
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who possess the bases of power are not 
enough to reveal who will influence deci- 
sions; one must also discover the conditions 
under which these bases will be employed 
and the kinds of agencies and issues which 
can be influenced from different bases.—D. 
PRuItrT. 


R. N. MeMurry, “War and Peace in Labor 
Relations,” Harvard Business Review, XXX- 
III, No. 6 (1955), 48-60. Four labor-man- 
agement philosophies which underlie cur- 
rent management policies in three basic 
industries are ordered in a continuum rang- 
ing from conservative to radical. These sys- 
tems are contrasted and evaluated in terms 
of performance under stipulated market 
conditions. McMurry concludes that poli- 
cies incorporating a combination of two of 
these philosophies, when implemented by 
executives possessing personalities and ca- 
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pacities which he depicts, can prevent basic 
industrial warfare.—PauL E. NELSon, Jr. 


H. M. Wagner, “A Unified Treatment of 
Bargaining Theory,” Southern Economic 
Journal, XXIII (1957), 380-97. Bargaining 
is historically a means of resolving conflict. 
Wagner “investigates a number of proper- 
ties existing in a bargaining situation not 
only by drawing upon the usual analysis of 
bilateral monopoly but also by relating the 
approaches of risk evaluation and theory of 
games.” His conclusions will interest per- 
sons relying upon the bargaining approach 
for conflict resolution, especially his proposi- 
tion that “there will be a certain set of 
strategies that lead to a termination of bar- 
gaining and have given some indication as 
to which of these possible equilibrium sit- 
uations may actually result.”—Paut E. NE - 
SON, JR. 
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Announcements and News 





New organizations 


RESEARCH PROGRAM IN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFLICT AND PEACE AT WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


Financed by an anonymous grant of 
$35,000, Washington University (St. Louis) 
announced in July, 1959, the establishment 
of a Research Program in International 
Conflict and Peace. The program will en- 
courage investigation of the fundamental 
sources of disputes among nations and the 
possible requirements for peace. 

An interdisciplinary committee, function- 
ing under the auspices of the Social Science 
Institute of Washington University, has 
been appointed to implement the program. 
The committee includes the following mem- 
bers: J. Carter Murphy, associate professor 
of economics, chairman; Edward U. Con- 
don, professor of physics; Nicholas J. 
Demerath, professor of sociology and di- 
rector of the Social Science Institute; Ed- 
win P. Hollander, associate professor of 
psychology; Merle Kling, associate profes- 
sor of political science; and Theodore F. 
Lentz, director of the Attitude Research 
Laboratory. 

Under Kling’s direction, preliminary plans 
were drawn up during the summer of 1959 
for a seminar, based on commissioned pa- 
pers, to consider the implications of certain 
contemporary concepts in the social sci- 
ences for research relevant to the problems 
of war and peace. During the fall semester 
the full committee met regularly for the 


purpose of selecting personnel and specific 
topics for the seminar. 

The nucleus of the seminar, which will 
be held in the autumn of 1960, will con- 
sist of faculty members of Washington 
University who have active or potential re- 
search interests in the problems of interna- 
tional conflict and peace. A few scholars 
from other institutions have been invited 
to contribute papers to the seminar. It is 
hoped that the seminar will help to define 
and guide research in the area of interna- 
tional conflict and peace and will suggest 
research priorities. It is anticipated that 
the seminar will stimulate scholars to adapt 
their concepts and research efforts to the 
problems of international conflict and peace. 

The Committee on the Research Program 
in International Conflict and Peace is also 
supporting relevant research projects al- 
ready initiated. 


Meetings 


A symposium will be held on “Psychology 
and Problems of Policy in a Nuclear Age” 
on September 2, 1960, in Chicago during 
the meetings of the American Psychological 
Association. There will be five participants: 
Thomas W. Milburn (Naval Ordnance Test- 
ing Station, China Lake, California), “The 
Logic and Requirements of Any Effective 
Policy of Deterrence”; Jerome D. Frank 
(Johns Hopkins University), “Motivational 
and Emotional Aspects of the Disarmament 
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Problem”; Charles E. Osgood (University 
of Illinois), “Cognitive Aspects of the Pres- 
ent Dilemma and Certain Requirements for 
Its Solution”; Daniel Katz (University of 
Michigan), “Ongoing and Needed Psycho- 
logical Research in the Area of International 
Relations”; and Roger W. Russell (Indiana 
University), “The Role of Psychologists 
as Social Scientists and of Psychology as a 
Profession in the Formulation and Evalua- 
tion of Policy.” The Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues will sponsor 
a special discussion of the symposium pa- 
pers on the following day. 

Two panels on international relations were 
conducted at the Midwest Conference of 
Political Scientists in Bloomington, Indiana, 
April 28-30, 1960. The first, chaired by 
J. David Singer (University of Michigan), 
was entitled “The Condition of Theory in 
International Relations: Power as an Ex- 
planatory Concept” and included papers by 
Denis Sullivan (University of Illinois), “The 
Use of “Power’ as an Explanatory Concept,” 
and Hoke Smith (Hiram College), “An 
Analysis of the Dimensions of National 
Power.” Discussants were William H. Riker 
(Lawrence College) and Vernon Van Dyke 
(State University of Iowa). The second 
panel, entitled “An Application of Interna- 
tional Relations Research to a Policy Prob- 
lem: The Calculation of Deterrence,” was 
chaired by Chadwick F. Alger (Northwest- 
ern University). The papers were given by 
Thomas W. Milburn (Naval Ordnance 
Testing Station, China Lake, California), 
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“Psychological Rationality and Deterrence,” 
and Robert Osgood (University of Chicago), 
“The Stability of Deterrence.” John Phelps 
(Mershon National Security Program, Ohio 
State University) and Robert C. Tucker 
(Indiana University) were discussants. 

A symposium on “The Place of Theory 
in the Conduct and Study of International 
Relations” was held in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, May 12-14, 1960, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Department of Political 
Science and The Center for Research on 
Conflict Resolution of the University of 
Michigan. The conference, made _ possible 
by a grant from the New World Founda- 
tion, brought together a group of about 
twenty scholars from various institutions 
with a group from the University of Michi- 
gan for an intensive discussion of the major 
theoretical problems relating to the broad 
field of international relations. Papers were 
given by the following: John G. Kemeny 
(Dartmouth College), “A Philosopher Looks 
at Political Science”; Charles McClelland 
(San Francisco State College), “The Func- 
tion of Theory in International Relations”; 
Myres S. McDougal (Yale University Law 
School), “Basic Theoretical Concepts about 
International Law: A Framework of Policy- 
oriented Law”; Robert C. North (Stanford 
University), “The Integrative Functions of 
Conflict”; and Z. B. Brzezinski (Harvard 
University), “Communist Ideology and In- 
ternational Affairs.” The papers will be pub- 
lished in the September issue of this Journal. 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of Conflict Resolution 
is to stimulate systematic research on inter- 
national processes. The Journal provides a 
channel of communication for the research 
and thinking which are already being done, 
including work directly in this area and work 
in related areas that is potentially relevant. 
In addition, the Journal enriches the study of 
international relations by encouraging, within 
the behavioral sciences, a new area of spe- 
cialization. Since the Journal is concerned 
with problem area rather than discipline, it 
provides the interdisciplinary context favor- 
able to research on international behavior. 
The Journal provides useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the general 
reader. Besides a section devoted to theo- 


| retical and empirical articles, Conflict Reso- 


lution also includes special departments on 
current research, current literature, discus- 
sions and reviews, correspondence, and an- 
nouncements. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
is a new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 


| ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 


Per TTL eR 





. materials are suitable for publication is not 


easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


Dynamics of xenophobia 

Effects of economic pressures on international re- 
lations 

Biological foundations of conflict and co-oper- 
ation 

Geographic factors in international relations 

Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 

Relationships between population increases and 
war 

The role of religious movements in international 
relations 


Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 

Economic models of conflict 

Methods of communicating social science find- 
ings to decision-makers and the general public 

The role of elites in foreign-policy decisions 

The decision-making process in foreign relations 

The role of mass media in relation to biases af- 
fecting international relations 

Evaluation of educational programs on interna- 
tional organization 

Effects of student exchange on attitudes 

National stereotypes, their sources and conditions 
of change 

Public perception of the intentions of other na- 
tions 

Sources and components of nationalism 

Mathematical models of armament races 

Cross-cultural studies of war-mindedness in re- 
lation to other aspects of culture 

Analyses of historical examples of prolonged 
peaceful relations between nations 

Analyses of international conferences 

Comparison of industrial conflict with interna- 
tional conflict 

Experimental studies of aggression, threat, and 
intergroup conflict 


Manuscripts submitted to the Journal 
should adhere to the conventions ——— 
reference citations, preparation of tables an 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described 
in the Manual of Style of the University of 
Chicago Press. 


Manuscripts should be sent to: 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

820 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





JOURNALS IN THE 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Will help you keep abreast of .. . 
© significant study and theory 
® current events in your field 
® new books and publications 


© important research 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS—a quarterly journal of 
scientific and professional discussion of outstand- 
ing problems of the business world. 1 year sub- 
scription $6.00. 


THE JOURNAL OF CONFLICT RESOLUTION—a quarter- 
ly journal for research related to war and peace. 
1 year subscription $5.50. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE 
—an exploratory discussion of problems of eco- 
nomic growth of countries of the world, pub- 
lished quarterly. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAW REVIEW—a 
quarterly journal dealing with all phases of the 
theory and practice of law, including a special 
section of law notes, recent court decisions, and 
other case materials. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE JOURNAL OF MODERN HISTORY—a journal fea- 
turing original studies in the field of European 
history since the Renaissance and containing spe- 
cial sections on current bibliography, biblio- 
graphical surveys, and vital documents. Published 
quarterly in co-operation with the Modern Euro- 
pean History Section of the American Historical 
Association. 1 year subscription $7.50. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY—a bimonth- 
ly journal dealing with the fundamental and en- 
during issues within the whole field of economics. 
1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW—a quarterly journal 
devoted to the scientific and professional interests 
of social work. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY—a bi- 
monthly journal of fundamental sociological 
analysis and research in all areas of human rela- 
tions, social action, and social theory. 1 year sub- 
scription $6.00. 


Write for prices for foreign subscriptions 
and further information 
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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY—a quarterly journal of criti- 
cal analysis and interpretation of the languages, 
literature, and history of classical antiquity. 1 
year subscription $6.00. 


diogenes—an international review of philosophy 
and humanistic studies, published quarterly. 1 
year subscription $4.00. 


ETHICS: An International Journal of Social, Political, 
and Legal Philosophy—a quarterly journal de- 
voted to ethical theory and to political, social, 
and legal studies which contribute to an under- 
standing of the basic structure of civilization and 
society. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY—a quarterly journal of in- 
vestigation and discussion in the field of library 
science. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


MODERN PHILOLOGY—a quarterly journal present- 
ing papers on the literary and linguistic problems, 
on the social and intellectual movements, and on 
the principles and methods of literary criticism 
in the field of modern languages. 1 year subscrip- 
tion $6.00. 


JOURNAL OF NEAR EASTERN STUDIES—a quarterly 
journal the scope of which includes the whole 
cultural and material history of the ancient and 
medieval Near East. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION—a quarterly journal of 
critical inquiry in all areas of the history and 
philosophy of religion. 1 year subscription $6.00. 


Write for prices for foreign subscriptions 
and further information 
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